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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 








MATHEMATICS OF CHANCE: What are the chances that the top ball will fall into 
the left-hand slot? A trivial point? Not to a great mathematician. When the 
deeply religious Blaise Pascal answered a similar question to settle a gambler's 


argument in seventeenth century Paris, he gave mathematics one of its most impor- 


tant tasks— prediction. Using Pascal's famous triangle of numbers,* the probable 


number of times that a given event will happen by pure chance can be determined 
Inthe 300 years since then, the mathematical laws of probability have helped establish 
the insurance business, enable scientists to predict the molecular behavior of gases, 
forecast the results of cross-breeding plants or animals, analyze the value of a new 
serum. The mathematical insight that made allthis possible is now being applied 
to weather forecasting, psychological testing and public opinion research. Proba- 
bility has become a science that calculates, in advance the chances of success.of 
an untold number of events for man’s benefit. 


® 


ATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


*For example, the third line from the tip of the triangle fells us there are four different ways two coins can land 
the chance of both falling heads up is 1 in 4; of one head-and one tail, 2 In 4; and of two tails, 1 in 4 





Amazing new discovery 
in fight against skin blemishes 


Skin Clear 


by MAX EACTOR 


New, powerful antibiotic foam acts on contact! 


Covers blemishes while they heal. 


Lets you date while you wait. 


NOW—-WORKING WITH MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, the Max Facror Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories have developed a new creamy foam 
containing a powerful antibiotic) that helps you 
clear skin eruptions by destroying harmful skin 
bacteria on contact. It further helps prevent sec- 
ondary infection that can lead to scarring. 


SKIN CLEAR MEDICATED FOAM con- 
tains antibiotic Tyroruricin combined with anti- 
septic G-ll. It actually helps heal, soothe and 
clear the troubled skin with first application. While 
the blemish heals, Skin Crear acts like a cos- 
metic. It provides a filmy, flattering cover for the 
troubled area, erases redness, looks utterly smooth 


and natural. 


HELPS PREVENT SCARRING. A blem- 
ish that becomes secondarily infected can result 
in scarring. Skin Ciear Foam scientifically begins 
to work on contact to guard against secondary 


infection. 


HOUSED IN AIRTIGHT AEROSOL 
CONTAINER, this silken foam cannot dry 
out or spill, lose its efficiency or deteriorate as 
many products do, because it is kept safely pro- 
tected from light and air. It will always be 
laboratory-fresh and never cake or turn off-color. 
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A SECOND POWERFUL WEAPON 
against even serious cases of acne is Max Facror’s 
new Skin Crear Mepicatreo CLieanser. This 
penetrating non-soap liqitid thoroughly removes 
grime and oily dirt. It works far down to unclog 
pores, allowing the skin to breathe properly. Skin 
Crear CLeAnser is ideal for use with Skin Crear 


Foam. One cleans—the other heals and hides. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED.New Skin CLEAR 
antibiotic Foam and Skin Crear CLeaNnsen were 
successfully tested by hundreds of young men and 
women. And you'll find Skin Cruran Foam and 
Skin CLear CLeanser a completely effective way 
to return your face to its naturally smooth 


unblemished beauty. 


@iese max factor & 00 


SPECIAL! 


Max Factor’s facial beauty book- 
let accompanies both Skin Clear 
Foam and Skin Clear Cleanser 
—absolutely free of charge. 
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Homer would have loved one...an Olympia Precision Portable! 


... who wouldn’t, for roving poet or not, an Olympia is the letter-perfect portable whatever you 
do—wherever you go! And, for the high school guy or gal who’s really “going places” it’s a must. 
A breeze to operate, the handsome, compact Olympia is fully-equipped with such efficient features 
as convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. But, discover all 

self. See why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 
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GET THE FULL STORY--SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 
For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 33% R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S2 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
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This is the University look _.. the distinctive, soft- 


. medium-long, button down points ...oxford fabric that’s 


“Sanforized” labeled. This shirt, made by Arrow, is the “Gordon Dover” 
No other shirt in the world is quite like it. Available in blue or white. 
At your Arrow retailer. $5. 


FOR THE COMPLETE SHIRT WARDROBE... 


Ciuett, Peabody & Co., inc 


ARROW SPORT SHIRTS in exciting new 
Grand Canyon Colors. Many styles. 


ARROW KNITS. . . combine the good looks of 
a cardigan with the classic polo shirt. 


ARROW 


Wherever you go... youlook better in an Arrow shirt 

















eorological Observer 


You choose as a Graduate Specialist 


Choose valuable schooling before enlistment. Only high 
school graduates are eligible. If you pass the 
qualifications exams, this special Army educational 
program lets you choose the schooling you want. And your 
choice is guaranteed before you enlist. (In many fields, 
Army technical schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) 
Choose from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling 
from 107 up-to-the-minute classroom courses. 
Meteorology, Auto Mechanics, Electronics, Radar & TV, 
Missiles, Communications—many more. Here's a 
chance to get training and experience that pays off 

for the rest of your life. 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed 
description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


' GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 





Wide World photo 
AT THE HELM: Wijayananda Dahana- 
yake today heads Ceylon’s government. 


CEYLON’S NEW LEADER 


TO WESTERNERS, it may seem 
as if the people of Ceylon all have 
names which defy pronunciation. 

And Ceylon’s new Prime Minister 
is no exception. His name is Wijay- 
ananda Dahanayake. Taking it a 
little at a time, his first name is pro- 
nounced something like: VIH-jay- 
ah-NANN-dah. To this, add his last 
name: DAH-han-EYE-ah-kuh. 

Mr. Dahanayake’s appointment as 
Prime Minister of this island nation 
came as a result of a tragic event. 
His predecessor, Prime Minister 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike (bann-dar- 
an-EYE-kee) was shot and killéd by 
an assassin last month. (See World 
News in Review, October 7 issue.) 

Wijayananda Dahanayake was 
born 57 years ago in Galle, a city in 
the southwestern corner of \Ceylon. 
He won academic honors in school 
and later embarked on a teaching 
career. The young teacher was con- 
stantly in trouble with the authori- 
ties for demonstrating against Cey- 
lon’s British rulers. (His country did 
not become a self-governing member 
of the British Commonwealth until 
1948. ) 

In time, he gave up teaching to 
devote himself fully to ‘politics. He 
won a seat in a municipal council in 
Galle in 1935 and later was elected 
to Ceylon’s central legislature. 

Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


iE 


After World War II, Mr. Dahan- 
ayake joined the Moscow-organized 
Bolshevik-Leninist party. But gradu- 
ally he became disillusioned with 
communism. For several years he 
flirted with other leftist groups. 
Then, in 1956, he joined Bandaran- 
aike’s United Front Coalition, a 
middle-of-the-road political organi- 
zation. When this coalition won a 
landslide victory that year, Mr. Da- 
hanayake was appointed Minister of 
Education. 

The large quantities of milk and 
flour sent by the U. S. to feed Cey- 
lon’s school children made him an 
ardent admirer of America. 

Despite his anti-Communist lean- 
ings, the new Prime Minister is 
expected to follow the neutralist 
policies of his predecessor, steering 
a middle-course between the East 
and West. 


HIS TASK: WORLD PEACE 
UNITED NATIONS DAY will be 


observed throughout most of the 
world on October 24. It was on this 
date 14 years ago that the U. N. 
Charter was approved by a majority 
of the member nations. By this pro- 


United Nations photo 
U.N.’S CHOICE: Victor Belaunde is the 
new President of the General Assembly. 


cedure, the U. N. came into existence. 

And serving as this year’s Presi- 
dent of the U. N. General Assembly 
is a man who has played a prominent 
role in the world peace organization 
since its founding. 

He is Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde 
(pronounced, bella-OON-day) of 
Peru. Dr. Belaunde was his coun- 
try’s representative at the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference, at which the 
U. N. organization was set up. He 
has been Peru’s permanent delegate 
to the U. N. since 1949. 

One of the most popular diplomats 
at the U. N., he is widely respected 
for his earnest goodwill. He won 
unanimous election as this year's 
President of the General Assembly. 
His aim as President is to reconcile 
hostile factions in the interest of 
peace and a stronger U. N. 

Dr. Belaunde was born 75 years 
ago in Arequipa, Peru. A brilliant 
student, he earned doctorate degrees 
in four fields—law, history, philoso- 
phy, and art. In 1912, he joined the 
faculty of the University of San 
Marcos in Lima. 

His diplomatic career began in 
1914, when he was appointed to a 
diplomatic post to Germany. This 
appointment was followed by as- 
signments to several other foreign 
countries. But when Peruvian dicta- 
tor Augusto Leguia rose to power in 
1921, Dr. Belaunde became a politi- 
cal exile. 

He spent the next nine years 
teaching and lecturing in Europe 
and the United States. He returned 
to Peru in 1930 after Leguia was 
swept from power. Elected to Peru's 
Constitutional Assembly, Dr. Be- 
launde helped draft his country’s 
Constitution of 1933—which is still 
in force today. 

He has remained in the diplomatic 
service ever since. In 1957, he served 
as Peru’s foreign minister. 

Not only is Dr. Belaunde adept at 
following the intricacies of world 
politics, he is equally adept at fol- 
lowing the intricacies of Latin dance 
rhythms. He is reputed to be “sur- 
*prisingly agile” on the dance floor- 
despite his serious, scholarly appear- 
ance and manners. (For other U. N. 
stories, see pages 20 to 22.) 
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Britons Back “Mac’”’ 


Wide World 


Victorious Briton—Harold Macmillan 


The British Conservative party 
—led by Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan—won a= smashing 
vote of confidence at the polls. 
For the third consecutive time, the 

Conservatives captured a_ national 
election from the Labor party 

This was the first time in nearly 
a hundred years that a British polit 
ical party had won three elections in 
a row. In the precedent-smashing 
election, the Conservatives doubled 
their majority in the House of Com 
mons (lower branch of Parliament 

The Conservatives won 365 seats 

compared to 258 for their 

opponents. The popular vote 
Conservatives, 13,660,000; | 
12,138,000. 

The Opposition Labor party 
headed by Hugh Gaitskell 
gered under the blow of its third con 
secutive defeat at the polls 

Labor fought a more vigorous and 
aggressive campaign than it did in 
1955, the last election year. Never- 
theless, it lost 20 seats in the House 
of Commons. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Last 
month, Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan went up to Balmoral Castle 


Labor 
was 


abor. 


stag 


to see Queen Elizabeth I. He asked 
her to dissolve Parliament so that 
an election could be called. 

The life of a British Parliament 
is five years. But it can be dissolved 
earlier at the Prime Minister's re 
quest—if the Queen consents. 

The last national election was held 
in 1955. Thus a new election would 
been required not later than 
Prime Minister Macmillan and 
believed that an election 
this fall might be best for the Con 
coming at a time 
policies 


have 
1960 
his party 
servatives wher! 
recent Conservative 
both successful and popular. 

The Conservatives argued that 
their policies had sparked Brit 
iin’s unprecedented prosperity. Mr 
Macmillan stressed his meeting with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev in 
Moscow last February—and implied 
that he had played a large role in 
persuading President Eisenhower to 
invite Khrushchev to the U.S. He 
asked for re-election of the Con 
servative government as a vote ol 
confidence” prior to his attendance at 
1 summit meeting with Eisenhower 
Khrushchev, and De Gaulle. 

Labor candidates stressed Mz 


were 


Gaitskell’s trip to Moscow in Sep 


tember. He was as qualified as Mr 
Macmillan to represent Britain in fu 
ture summit meetings, they insisted 
Labor candidates promised lower 
taxes and increased old-age benefits 

For the first time in British history, 
television played a major role in an 
Unlike 1955—the previous 
millions of television 
sets now in British parlors 
Both parties used TV extensively in 
their campaigns. 

For many observers, the 
teresting result of the elections was 
the dynamic resurgence of the tiny 
Liberal party. In bygone days, the 
Liberal party furnished Britain with 
such famous leaders as Gladstone 
and Lloyd George. In recent years 


election 
election year 
glow 


most in 


the Liberals had shrunk to 
a small minority in Commons. 

This election the Liberals cap- 
tured almost a million votes—twice 
as many as in 1955. Still, the Lib- 
erals managed to capture only six 
seats in the House of Commons. But 
some experts say that the Liberal 
party's growing popularity may soon 
nfake it a major party again. 

(For more on Britain, see Unit in 
Sept. 23 


however, 


issue 


Kassem Shot 


A burst of machine gun fire 
wounded Iraqi Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem as he drove 
through the streets of Baghdad, 
lraq’s capital city. 

[hree bullets hit Kassem in the 
arm and shoulder. His driver was 
killed instantly. The would-be assas- 
sin escaped. 

A few hours after the shooting, 
Kassem appeared at the windows of 
his hospital! room to assure the peo- 
ple he was not seriously injured. 

For the next few days there were 
wild demonstrations of popular sup- 
port for the premier. 

Observers singled out 
pect groups behind the shooting: 

First possibility: The murder try 


three sus- 


Wide World 
Wounded Strongman—lIraq‘s Kassem 





could have been engineered by sup- 
porters of Gamal Abdel Nasser, pres- 
ident of the United Arab Republic. 
Kassem is regarded as Nasser’s chief 
opponent in the struggle for leader- 
ship of the Arab world. 

Second possibility: The” assassin 
may have been bent on avenging 
the execution of 13 Iraqi Army offi- 
cers and four civilians shot on 
Kassem’s orders last month for al- 
legedly planning a revolt. 

Third possibility: The shooting 
could have been directed by anti- 
Communists who feared Kassem was 
steering Iraq into the Red bloc. 

»WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: Two po- 
litical philosophies are fighting for 
supremacy in oil-rich Iraq today. 
One is Arab nationalism. The other 
is communism. And as Iraq goes, so 
may go the rest of the Middle East. 

Only four years ago Iraq was a 
member of the Baghdad Pact, now 
known as the Central Treaty Organ- 
ization (see U.S. & World Affairs 
Annual, Sept. 30 issue). She was 
firmly committed to the West in the 
fight against communism. 

However, the Iraqi people lived 
under grinding poverty. The govern- 
ment built large projects like high- 
ways and dams with the profits from 
oil sales to Western nations. But the 
average Iraqi received no direct ben- 
efit from his country’s wealth. 

“You can’t eat a dam,” said a Brit- 
ish engineer when trying to explain 
the reason for the people’s unrest. 

Finally, in the summer of 1958, an 
army brigade attacked the royal pal- 
ace in Baghdad. It killed young King 
Faisal and his pro-Western prime 
minister. Most Iraqis celebrated. 

Brigadier-General Kassem was the 
leader of these army insurgents. He 
promptly became the country’s pre- 
mier. One of his first acts was to 
withdraw Iraq from membership in 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Kassem announced he would fol- 
low a neutral foreign policy. But, 
right from the start, he cooperated 
widely with the Iraqi Communist 
party. Many Reds took high govern- 
ment positions. Kassem also ac- 
cepted aid from Russia. He jailed 
thousands of anti-Communists. 

Last summer a group of anti-Red 
Iraqi army officers attempted a new 
revolt in northern Iraq. Kassem 
quickly stamped out the revolt. 

But then Kassem started cracking 
down on Iraq’s Communists. He dis- 
armed the Communist militia and 
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Wide World 


THE BUDGET DOLLAR. U.S. Budget Bureau predicts that 1960 Federal budget— 


$79,000,000,000—will barely balance. 


Half of each budget dollar comes from 


taxes on individual incomes. Nearly three fifths of budget is spent on defense. 


denied further cabinet posts to the 
Reds. According to some observers, 
Kassem apparently felt that the 
Communists were becoming too 
strong and were threatening his one- 
man rule. 

Then, one month ago, Kassem or- 
déred the execution of 13 army offi- 
cers involved in last summer’s 
anti-Red revolt. He also shot four 
civilians considered pro-Western. 

These killings and apprehension 
about Kassem’s future course may 
have triggered the attempt on 
Kassem’s life, observers say. 


Rhino’s Victory 


A rhinoceros won a landslide 
victory in an election in Brazil. 


The rhinoceros — a female — re- 
ceived more votes than any human 
candidate in a city council election 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil's largest city. 
Her 100,000-vote total was one of 
the biggest votes ever received by 
a candidate for local office in Brazil. 

The rhinoceros’ name wasn’t even 
on the ballot. But people wrote it in 
to show that they were not happy 
with Brazil's politicians. Prices in 
Brazil have been rising steadily for 
years. Some foods are hard to get. 
Many Brazilians say office holders 


should do more to stop this price 
rise and food shortage. 

Voting for a rhinoceros was a way 
of saying to them: “An animal could 
do a better job than you.” 

Of course, election officials ruled 
that the rhino couldn't take office. 
Besides, she doesn’t even live in Sao 
Paulo. She was recently taken from 
there to a zoo in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil's” capital. 

The rhino is named Cacareco, 
which means “Skinny.” Even so, she 
weighs over a ton. She is four and 
a half years old—somewhat under 
the usual age for council members. 

In 1954, a goat named “Smelly” 
had the largest vote in an election 
for the city council of the Brazilian 
town of Jaboatao. Such things have 
happened in the U.S., too. In 1924, 
a comic-strip character named Andy 
Gump got thousands of write-in 
votes for President of the U.S. 


TV Quiz Fix? 


A Senate investigating com- 
mittee probed charges that sev- 
eral “big money” TV quiz shows 
had been “fixed.” 


Among the shows in question: 
Twenty-One, Tic Tac “Dough, and 
Dotto. The shows were allegedly 
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“fixed” so that contestants popular 
with audiences could be brought 
back week after week. 

One big money winner 
Herbert Stempel, who appeared for 
several weeks as “champion” on 
Twenty-One. Mr. Stempel told the 
investigating committee that he had 
been given questions and answers 
by the show’s producer. 

Mr. Stempel was finally defeated 
on Twenty-One by Charles Van 
Doren, a Columbia University Eng 
lish instructor. Mr. Stempel testified 
he had been told to lose. 

Mr. Van Doren won $129,000 on 
Twenty-One before he was defeated 
by another contestant. Then he was 
offered a job by NBC as a TV com- 
mentator at a salary of $50,000 per 
year. The investigating committee 
invited Mr. Van Doren to testify. But 
he did not answer the invitation. 
NBC suspended him from his job 
pending the outcome of the hearings 

Also testifying before the investi 
gating committee: TV producers Dan 
Enright and Howard Felsher. M: 
Felsher, producer of Tic Tac Dough, 
said that many contestants had been 
given correct answers in advance 
Mr. Enright admitted that fixed quiz 
shows had run for “many, many 
years” on television. 

The alleged fixing of TV 
shows aroused a storm of nationwide 
criticism. Rep. John E. Moss (Dem 
Calif.) said the disclosures were 
“just another example of the 
tempt [TV networks] have shown 
time and again for the publft 

The Rev. Lawrence W. McMaster 
Jr., an official of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., asserted 
that the networks must re-examine 
their “responsibility to the people. 


NEW TEETH FOR FCC? 


Meanwhile, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC)—a Federal 
independent agency in charge of reg 
ulating the airways—said it had no 
authority to police TV quizzes. Some 
members of the investigating com 
mittee asserted that Congress should 
grant FCC that power 

Other criticism came from forme 
contestants of the shows in question 

-contestants who had not been 
given answers and who did not know 
the shows were rigged. They said 
their good name had been hurt by 
their connection with the quizzes 
Some indicated that they might sue 
the TV networks for damages 
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MUSICIANS IN THE NEWS. Jascha Heifetz (left), one of world’s greatest violin- 


ists, will 


undertake a new career—teaching top violin students at University 


of California. Heifetz, 58, began to play at age ‘of five. Leonard Bernstein 
(right) and New York Philharmonic returned from triumphant tour of Soviet Union— 


longest ever made by any U. S. 


orchestra—and 16 other countries. 


Trip was 


part of the President’s Special International Program for Cultural Presentations. 
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COOLING OFF” STRIKES. By in 
voking the emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act, President 
Eisenhower moved to send _ striking 
longshoremen and steelworkers back to 
their jobs (see news pages in October 
14 issue) 

In the dock strike, a three-man fact 
finding board—appointed by the Pres- 
under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—quickly reported to him 
that the strike endangered the “na- 
tional health and safety.” The President 
then asked the Attorney General to 
seek a court injunction halting the dock 
strike for 80 days. Thus ended—at least 
temporarily—a costly eight-day walkout 
by 70,000 dock workers at 52 East and 
Gulf Coast ports 

The President also set Taft-Hartley 
machinery in mofion to end the three 
month-old steel strike. Unless the steel 
industry and the strikers came to quick 
terms, a fact-finding board 
pected to recommend that the Presi- 
dent ask for a injunction—this 
time to send steelworkers back to their 


iobs for 80 days 


ident 
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JOLLY ROUGH, WHAT? When Brit 
iins Duke of Wellington defeated 
Napoleon at Waterloo, he commented 
that the battle “was won on the playing 
fields of Eton.” He meant, of course, 
that the rugged athletic training at this 
fashionable private school built a strong 
British competitive spirit. 

Recently, the competitive spirit got a 
little too rough. Lack of rain had made 
the “playing fields” rock hard. In just 
two weeks, 35 soccer players suffered 


broken bones. This caused Eton’s head- 
master to ban soccer temporarily—the 
first time such action has been taken in 
the 520-year history of the fa- 


mous school. 


HITS A MILLION. The population 
of metropolitan Atlanta, Ga., passed the 
one-million mark—the first Southern city 
to reach this milestone. Chosen -as At- 
lanta’s symbolic “Mr. One-Million!”: 
Donald C. Smith, who was born way 
up yonder in Yankee-land: Rochester, 
N.Y.! Mr. Smith became the millionth 
Atlantan when he moved his family to 
the Southern city recently. 


WHALE VS. A-SUB. Whales appar- 
ently are completely unimpressed by 
the coming of the atomic age on the 
high One of these mammoth, 
ocean-going mammals recently collided 
with the U.S. nuclear submarine, Sea- 
dragon. The submarine came out of 
the fracas with a damaged propeller. 
Damage to the whale: not determined 


seas. 


FONG FOR 10,000 WORDS. Sena- 
tor Hiram L. Fong (Rep., Hawaii), 
the first U.S. Senator of Oriental par- 
entage, is on a 45-day visit to 14 Asian 
nations. Purpose of his visit: to show 
Asians how people of different cultural 
backgrounds can live and work together 
under the American system. (Commu- 
nist propagandists have told Asians that 
Americans treat Orientals as “second- 
class citizens.”) “They say that a pic- 
ture tells 10,000 words,” the Senator 
said. “I hope my appearance in the 
flesh will do the same.” 
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Cooking with Sunshine 


THE WORLD'S most abundant 
source of heat and energy is, as every- 
one knows, the sun. But it is only re- 
cently that man has learned how to 
tap solar power for his own needs, 

Today, steam engines can be oper- 
ated on solar power. Cooking can be 
done on solar stoves. And metals can 
be melted in solar furnaces. 

The U. S. Government recently or- 
ganized an exhibit of simple equip- 
ment for everyday use which employs 
the sun’s heat as a source of energy. 
Right now the exhibit is touring the 
“sun-belt” lands of the Middle East. 
First stop was Damascus, Syria, 
where large crowds turned out to 
watch a “fireless” furnace heat metals 
up to thousands of degrees. How was 
it done? Very simply. Especially 
shaped mirrors focused the sun’s rays 
on a small spot—a few inches in di- 
ameter. Soon the spot became siz- 
zlingly hot. Much the same thing 
happens when you focus the sun’s 
rays through a magnifying glass on 


a piece of paper. The paper burns. 
The crowds in Damascus also saw 


radios, clocks, even a small steam- 
boat—all run by the sun’s energy. To 
run a radio or a clock, special cells 
are placed where the sun can shine 
on them. These cells change the sun’s 
energy into electricity. 

But the hit of the exhibit, one U. S. 
official told World Week, was a 
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metal-coated “umbrella.” (This um- 
brella is definitely not for rainy days. ) 
It is lined on the inside with a thin 
coating of aluminum (see photo be- 
low ). The aluminum reflects the sun's 
rays as a mirror does. Within minutes, 
it can generate enough heat to boil a 
pot of frankfurters or brew a kettle 
of tea. Then the umbrella can be 
folded and stored away until the 
next meal. 

In our own country, sunshine will 
be used this winter to heat at least 
one American home. It is the “solar 
house,” built by engineers and archi- 
tects at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (see photo of house 
to the right). 

A solar house is equipped with a 
bank of windows facing south and 
slanted toward the sky to catch as 
much sunshine as possible. Near the 
windows inside the house are tanks 
of water. The sun warms the water 
which then is funneled through the 
radiators and steam pipes to heat the 
house. There’s no coal to shovel and 
no oil burner to worry about. 

The real work is left entirely to 
Nature’s powerhouse in the sky! 


TV of Tomorrow 


Tired of the current crop of televi- 
sion programs? Do you crave for 
something new, something different, 
something exotic? Well, be patient. 
Intercontinental TV is on its way. It 


U.8.LA. photo 


UMBRELLA MAN? No, he’s a visitor to the U. S. solar exhibit in Damascus, Syria. 
He is shown posing with the biggest hit of the show—an umbrella-shaped solar stove. 


M.L.T. photo 
IT’S WARM INSIDE: Sunshine stream- 
ing through the sloping windows is 
used to heat this Massachusetts house. 


will offer you television programs 
from all over the world. 

Within a few years you may be 
able to see, in your own living room, 
a live televised performance of one 
of Shakespeare’s plays—direct from 
Stratford-on-Avon in England; or a 
baseball game being played in To 
kyo, Japan. Earth satellites, orbiting 
through space, will make this pos- 
sible. 

Preparations are now being rushed 
for a series of tests to be held next 
year. The Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries are building a giant transmitter 
in Holmdel, New Jersey. The trans- 
mitter, using a 60-foot, dish-shaped 
antenna, will aim a beam of radio 
signals at a passing satellite. These 
signals will “bounce off” the satellite 
and be picked up by receiving equip- 
ment—3,000 miles away—in Gold- 
stone, California. Eventually, scien- 
tists will be able to “bounce” TV pro- 
grams from continent to continent in 
the same way. 

The satellites to be used in the 
tests will be “aluminized” balloons, 
about 100 feet in diameter. They will 
be put into a polar orbit that will 
carry them over the North and South 
Poles at an altitude of about 1,000 
miles, As many as 20 such satellites 
may be launched during the series of 
projected tests. 





Captive 


Czechoslovakia 


UNIT ON 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Its democratic traditions in eclipse, this European satellite of Soviet Russia 


must now direct its well developed industry to increasing the power of the Kremlin 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA is a « ountry 
that would like to west 
and has been forced to face east 

The Communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. They turned 
this land in the heart of Europe into 
a Soviet satellite. Ever since, Czecho 
slovakia has been closely tied to the 
Red rulers in Moscow. As a satellite 
Czechoslovakia obeys the orders of 
Soviet Russia. 

But the 13,600,000 inhabitants of 
this country—that is about the size 
of New York State—are overwhelm 
ingly Western in outlook. Czecho 
slovakia’s history and its democrati: 
traditions made it part of the West 
ern world. But the Soviet-constructed 
Iron Curtain now cuts Czechoslo 
vakia off from Western Europe. 
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Ridicule by the Ton 


IHE Czechoslovakians have de- 
veloped great skill in making 
their oppressors look ridiculous. 

During World War II, when the 
country was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, Allied planes scattered anti- 
Nazi leaflets over Czechoslovakia. In 
one town, the German commande: 
informed the mayor that possession 
of these leaflets was punishable by 
death, 

The mayor promptly had a leaflet 
enlarged to poster size and stuck up 
in the central square. Above it was 
posted a warning: “Anyone found 
with one of these leaflets will be 
executed”! 

Under Red rule, the old spirit of 
ridicule lives on. Czechoslovakia 
contains a gigantic practical joke, 


of the country’s 
graphical position, Czechoslovakia 
served for centuries as a link be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe. 
Prague, the capital (pop. 973,000), 
lies on the Vitava River, one of the 
tributaries of the Elbe River. The 
Elbe flows into Germany through a 
gap in the mountains that surround 
Czechoslovakia on the west see 
map). And the Danube River, the 
great waterway of Eastern Europe, 
passes along Czechoslovakia’s south- 


Because geo- 


ern border 


Rugged mountains and rounded 
hills above its fertile plains make 
Czechoslovakia a land of 
beauty. Extensive forests cover near- 
ly one third of the country’s area. 


Its rich, black soil is one of Czecho- 


scenit 


STALIN’S SLIDING STATUE 


slovakia’s most valuable resources. 
Just over half the country’s area is 
farmed. Nearly one out of three 
Czechoslovakians earn their living 
from the land. Barley, wheat, rye 
oats, potatoes, sugar beets, and cattle 
are raised, 

The climate favors 
Rainfall is sufficient, and though the 
winters are generally cold, the sum- 


agriculture 


mers are only moderately hot. 


For a country of its size, Czecho- 
slovakia boasts an impressive array 
of natural resources. There is iron 
ore, coal, lead, zinc—and Europe's 


largest deposit of uranium. Much 


water power is harnessed to make 
electricity. 

Famous throughout the world for 
their industrial skill, the Czechoslo- 





Its butt is Stalin, the late Soviet dic- 
tator. What happened was that the 
Communist government decided to 
put up a statue of Stalin on a hill 
above Prague, the capital. Otakar 
Svec, a noted Czech sculptor, was 
picked to design the statue. He cre- 
ated a model of a huge group in 
which Stalin leads the soldiers and 
workers, 

Svec, who was secretly an anti- 
Communist, asked the Red officials 
to increase the size of the statue 
greatly, His reason for wanting to 


"Yat Se 
LTRS 
make it a colossus was that he knew 
the hillside was none too solid. 

The officials were afraid to turn 
down his suggestion, for it might 
look like disrespect for Stalin—who 


,, 
i* 


was then alive. But before the 
statue could be erected, the hillside 
had to be propped up. 

All Prague kmows, and appreciates, 
the fact that Stalin’s statue cannot 
tower above the city for ever. One 
day the weight of the colossal monu- 
ment will cause Stalin to slide into 
the river below! 25 








POLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


vakians produce machinery, steel, 
armaments, cars, airplanes, glass- 
ware, and shoes. Almost a third of 
the country’s workers are employed 
in industry. Since the Communist 
seizure of. power, all industries have 
been owned by the government. To- 
day—under a Five-Year Plan—steel, 
chemical, and machinery output is 
being greatly increased. The expan- 
sion of these heavy industries is part 
of the Soviet drive to increase its 
military power. 

The Communists have also been 
busily engaged in the elimination of 
private farms—a task they aim to 
complete in 1960. Farmers have 
been herded into large government- 
controlled “cooperative farms.” One 
result has been that the country’s 
agricultural output has fallen. For- 
merly, Czechoslovakia could feed 
itself, now it has to import food. 


LACK OF PROGRESS 


Today the standard of living in 
Czechoslovakia is lower than it was 
some 20 years ago—before World War 
II. To be sure, the Czechoslovakians 
have the highest standard of living 
in the Communist world. But this is 
still considerably below that of West- 
ern European countries 

The people of Czechoslovakia, like 
the people of Soviet Russia, have 
suffered under Communist rule. And 
the Czechoslovakians have some- 
thing else in common with the Rus- 


- 


sians—both are Slavic people. It was 
many centuries ago that Slavic tribes 
set up housekeeping in Central Eu- 
rope. From them are descended the 
two major population groups of 
Czechoslovakia—the Czechs and the 
Slovaks. 

By and large, the Czechs are con- 
centrated in the western two thirds 
of the country—in regions called Bo- 
hemia and Moravia (see map). These 
regions are the most highly de- 
veloped of Czechoslovakia. In the 
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UNDER RED EYES: The Communist over- 
seer examines cotton crop on a farm. 
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east is Slovakia, where—as might be 
expected—the Slovaks live. 

Many Slovaks have clung to tra- 
ditional peasant ways of life. One 
can still find Slovaks who wear gaily 
embroidered costumes and who 
decorate their houses with colorful, 
hand-painted designs. The Slovaks 
have a vast collection of folklore; 
dances, and songs. A foreign visitor 
once reported, probably exaggerat- 
ing a bit, that the Slovaks have at 
least 17,000 folk songs! 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 


Czechoslovakia’s cultural heritage 
centers on the Czech city of Prague. 
Here are the world-famous Charles 
University and music and art acad- 
emies which have attracted students 
from all over the world. The Czech 
land ‘of Bohemia has produced such 
famed musical composers as Antonin 
Dvorak and Bedrich Smetana. An- 
other noted Czech was the novelist 
and playwright, Karel Capek. It was 
Capek who invented the word “ro- 
bot” to describe a mechanical man 
in one of his plays. 

Capek’s robots were imaginary. 
But a very real attempt has been 
made to turn the Czechoslovakian 
people into robots who will slavishly 
obey their Communist masters. For 
more than ten years, this satellite 
nation has been subjected to Soviet 
tyranny (see “Destruction of a De- 
mocracy,” pp. 16-18.) 





Ww » Vv 
SYMBOL OF FREEDOM: The Czechoslovakian 
peoplé erected this statue of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the U. S., in gratitude for the 
help he gave them in winning independence. 
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PROSPEROUS PEASANTS would put on their gay traditional 
dress for festivals in the days when Czechoslovakia was free. 


Two Contrasting Periods in 


Czechoslovakia's History: 


The Years of 


FREEDOM 


UPI photo 
DURING ITS YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE, Czechoslovakia was a 
model democracy. Here, voters cast their ballots in a free election. 








THREAT OF FORCE brought 
the Reds to power in 
Czechoslovakia. Here, 
armed units parade to cele- 
brate the anniversary of 
the seizure of the country’s 
government by the Com- 
munists in February, 1948. 
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STALIN, the Soviet dictator, directed 

the enslavement of Czechoslovakia. 
His statue heads a group of sol- 
diers and workers. It towers above 
Prague, the country’s capital. 
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Destruction 
of a Democracy 


A long struggle against Austrian rule ended in freedom for Czechoslovakia, 


UNIT ON 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


but today the country has again been enslaved—this time by Soviet Russia 


HE PEOPLE of Czechoslovakia 
are waiting. They hope, some day 
to free themselves from the domina 


tion of Soviet Russia and once more 


become an independent nation 

Hope is hard to extinguish in the 
hearts of the Czechoslovakians, for 
they have had plenty of practice ir 
waiting. For nearly 300 years they 
were oppressed by Austria, which 
attempted to crush their national 
spirit. But the Czechoslovakians re 
sisted stubbornly. Eventually, they 
shook off foreign rule and emerged 
as an independent nation. During a 
brief period, from 1918 to 1939 
Czechoslovakia held the proud po 
sition of the leading democracy in 
central Europe. 

The men in the Kremlin 
well reflect on the history of Czecho- 
slovakia and the that it 
teaches. 

Bohemia is the most 
part of Czechoslovakia, and it lies 
in the western part of the country 
During the Middle Ages, Bohemia 
emerged as a powerful kingdom 
Under King Charles it enjoyed its 


might 
lesson 


important 


UNDER TWO TYRANNIES: German generals pass through the 
streets of Prague when the Nazis seized Czechoslovakia 


most brilliant period—its “Golden 
Age.” This monarch ruled from 1346 
to 1378, and his capital, Prague, be- 
came one of the centers of European 
civilization. King Charles is. still 
honored as the founder of Charles 
University in Prague—the first uni 
versity set up in central Europe 

\ fateful event occurred in Bo 
hemia in 1526. The Czechs—as the 
inhabitants of Bohemia are called 
elected the ruler of neighboring 
Austria, Archduke Ferdinand Haps 
burg, as their king. Thus, Austria 
ind Bohemia were united under one 


monarch 


INDEPENDENCE IS LOST 


At first, the Hapsburgs allowed 
the Czechs considerable 
But the Hapsburgs were 
Catholics, while the Czechs 
then mostly Protestants. As a result 
victim of the 


freedom 

Roman 
were 
Bohemia became a 
great religious war of the 17th cen 
tury—the Thirty Years War. In 1620 
Czech Protestant forces were beaten 
in the Battle of the White Mountain 
by the Hapsburg monarch. This de 
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feat resulted in nearly 300 years of 
subjeetion of the Czechs to Austria 

During the 19th century, a 
wave of nationalism swept over Eu 
rope. In Bohemia, it resulted in a 
revolt in 1848—the “Year of Revolu 
tions’ throughout Europe. But Aus 
trian armies crushed this attempt 
by the Czechs to win self-rule. Un- 
daunted, the Czechs and the Slovaks 
cofitinued to work for freedom. The 
nationalist leader, Frantisek Palacky, 
spoke for all Czechoslovakians when 
he declared, “We were before Aus 
tria was, and we shall still be after 
Austria no longer exists,” 

Palacky’s work was continued by 
Thomas Masaryk, a professor at 
Charles University in Prague. When 
World War I broke out in 1914, he 
and his young assistant’ Eduard 
Benes, fled from the country. Setting 
up their headquarters in Paris, they 
succeeded in winning the support of 
the Allies (France, Britain, Russia 
and—after 1917—the U. S.) for an 
independent Czechoslovakian nation. 
Woodrow Wilson, the United States 
President, became one of the leading 


great 
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(left). Communist officials meet under a giant photo of Stalin 
to launch Czechoslovakia’s first Five-Year Plan (see above). 





advocates of Czechoslovakian inde- 
pendence, 

Austria was fighting—along with 
Germany—against the Allies, and a 
large number of Czechs and Slovaks 
were forced to serve in the Austrian 
armies. But they did as little fight- 
ing for Austria as they could. When- 
ever possible, they deserted. More 
than 100,000 of these deserters 
joined Czechoslovakian units that 
fought at the side of the Allies. 

As the collapse of Austria neared, 
Masaryk and Slovak leaders in the 
U. S. met in Pittsburgh and signed 
the Pittsburgh Agreement. This pro- 
vided that the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks would unite and form a new 
country—Czechoslovakia. Then, on 
October 28, 1918, the independence 
of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed 
in Washington by Masaryk and in 
Paris by Benes. 


INDEPENDENCE REGAINED 


» Ten days later, a Czech govern- 
ment was set up in Prague, and it 
was immediately joined by Slovakia. 
The new nation had come into being. 

Adopting a constitution based on 
that of the U. S., Czechoslovakia 
became a republic. Masaryk was 
elected and re-elected president. He 
held this office for 17 years. Under 
his guidance, Czechoslovakia be- 
came renowned as a democracy 
and built up a flourishing economy. 
It treated the national minorities 
within its borders with outstanding 
fairness. 

In neighboring Germany, the Nazis 
under their frenzied leader, Adolf 
Hitler, came to power in 1933. Soon, 
Hitler was denouncing the Czecho- 
slovakians for “oppressing“ the Su- 
deten Germans—the German-speak- 
ing people living in Czechoslovakian 
areas close to Germany. 

Czechoslovakia’s independence 
seemed to be upheld by defensive 
alliances with France and Soviet 
Russia. But Hitler demanded that 
the lands inhabited by the Sudeten 
Germans be allowed to join Ger- 
many and threatened war if this was 
refused. 

There followed one of the darkest 
pages in the history of the Western 
democracies. Britain and France, at 
the Munich Conference in 1938, be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia. They forced 
her to give up the Sudeten territory 
to Germany in the name of appease- 
ment. This concession did not ap- 
pease Hitler's appetite. A few months 


later, in March, 1939, Hitler’s armies 
goosestepped into the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia. The nation was once more 
under foreign rule. 

During World War II, a Czecho- 
slovakian government-in-exile, head- 
ed by Dr. Eduard Benes, was set up. 
Czechoslovakians fled abroad to fight 
alongside the Allied forces. Within 
the country, a patriotic underground 
battled the Nazis. 

As the end of the war neared, it 
was agreed among the Allies to per- 
mit Soviet armies to liberate Czecho- 
slovakia. This decision proved tragic 
both for Czechoslovakia and the free 
world. When the elections for 
Czechoslovakia’s National Assembly 
took place in 1946, the country was 
occupied by Soviet troops. In spite 
of their presence, the Communists 
won barely over a third of the seats 
in the National Assembly. Neverthe- 
less, a Communist, Klement Gott- 
wald, became premier. His govern- 
ment included members of non- 
Communist parties, but key minis- 
tries—such as interior (which con- 
trolled the police) and finance—were 
held by Reds. 

Using the power provided by 
these positions, the Communists pre- 
pared to seize control. In February, 
1948, they staged a revolt and took 
over the government. 

The Reds wrote a new “constitu- 
tion” for Czechoslovakia, turning it 
into a Communist state. Klement 
Gottwald became president and dic- 
tator of the country. There is a 
National Assembly for which elec- 
tions are held. But these elections 
are rigged to ensure that the over- 
whelming majority of the members 
of the Assembly are Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. The As- 
sembly itself is a rubber stamp for 
the dictatorship. 


TIED TO SOVIET RUSSIA 

Czechoslovakia is one of Soviet 
Russia’s European satellites (see “The 
Kremlin's Empire” on page 18). As 
a satellite, it is controlled by Mos- 
cow and its economy is harnessed to 
the task of increasing the power of 
the Communist bloc. 

Discontent with low living stand- 
ards, slave-labor camps, and other as- 
pects of Communist tyranny, erupted 
after the death of Joseph Stalin, the 
Soviet dictator, in 1953. In Pizen 
there was an open revolt, and in 
other cities anti-Communist demon- 
strations were held. The puppet 


SOVIET PREMIER KHRUSH- 
CHEV has said that Antonin No- 
votny is “one of Czechoslovakia’s 

test sons.” 

“If that’s the case,” a Czecho- 
slovakian patriot observed, “may the 
Lord pity Czechoslovakia.” To 
most C , the puppet 
president is a traitor who does the 
bidding of his Soviet masters. 


votny was born in a village near 
Prague. His father was a bricklayer. 
At the age of 16, young Novotny 
joined the Communist party. A fa- 
natical Red, he tirelessly propagated 
Communist doctrines in factories 
where he was employed as a lock- 
smith. 

Novotny’s zeal brought about his 
rise in the party. At the beginning 
of World War II, he was put in 
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Eastern Europe's Ten Captive Nations 


Kremlin’s 


Empire 


OVIET RUSSIA has a “double 
standard” about colonialism 
It attacks it in Asia and Africa, 
but practices it in Eastern Europe. 

The Soviets have built them- 
selves an empire on their western 
borders. Ten nations in Eastern 
Europe have been deprived of 
their freedom by the Kremlin dur- 
ing the last 20 years. In all, some 
100,000,000 people living in an 
area nearly twice the size of 
Texas have had communism im 
posed on them by force. 

First to fall under the Soviet 
yoke were the three small Baltic 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. In 1939 they were 
seized by Stalin as part of the 
Soviet dictator's deal with Hitler's 
Germany to divide up much of 
‘Eastern Europe. The three lands 
were made part of Soviet Russia 

Hitler and Stalin were net allies 
for long. In 1941, Germany at- 
tacked Soviet Russia. As World 
War II drew toward a 
Soviet armies advanced into East- 
ern Europe. With them came 
trained Communists, ready to take 
over in country after country. 

Seven Eastern European nations 
were turned into Soviet satellites- 
countries whose governments are 
under the control] of Soviet Rus- 
sia, These countries are East Ger- 
many, Poland (see next week's 
issue), Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
See ee eer rerrrecccecs ss: 


lose. 


(see November 4 issue), Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Ignoring the promise it had 
made at the Yalta Conference to 
allow democratic elections in the 
lands that it “liberated,” Soviet 
Russia used force and terror to 
impose Communist governments 
in Eastern Europe. This process 
when Czecho- 
Communist 


was completed 
slovakia fell under 
control in 1948. 

In the same year, Communist 
Yugoslavia broke with Moscow, 
Marshall Tito, head of the Yugo- 
slav government, was powerful 
enough to defy Soviet dictator 
Joseph Stalin’s attempts to control 
Yugoslavia (see December 9 issue). 

Yugoslavia has escaped the fate 
of the satellites. Their oil, coal 
and uranium, are exploited to in- 
crease Soviet power. Their fac 
tories produce machinery, steel 
chemicals, and other goods in ac- 
cordance with the Kremlin’s plans 

Some satellites—Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Albania—are obedient; one 
Poland—has won a small degree 
of independence; one—Hungary— 
dared to revolt and has been 
crushed, But whatever the differ- 
ences in their attitudes today, the 
people of all the satellite countries 
have one overpowering desire in 
common—an end to Soviet domi- 
nation. 
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Czechoslovakian government made 
some concessions to blunt the popu- 
lar discontent. The drive to build up 
heavy industry was somewhat eased, 
and more consumer goods were made 
available. 

At the end of 1957, Antonin No- 
votny (pronounced AN-toh-nyen NO- 
vot-nee) became president of Czecho- 
slovakia (see “The -Puppet on the 
Cover,” page 17). This fanatical Com- 
munist tightened the screws on.the 
Czechoslovakian people. He stepped 
up the drive to force the peasants 
into “cooperative” farms run by the 
government. He persecuted people 
with middle-class backgrounds. He 
increased the activities of the secret 
police, and attacked the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Under Novotny, a deterfnined ef- 
fort has been made to sever Czecho- 
slovakia’s historic ties with the West. 
No Western newspapers or periodi- 
cals can be bought on Prague’s 
Czechoslovakia 
offer to ex- 


newsstands. And 
turned down a U. S. 
change professors. 

But just as the Austrians were un- 
able to crush the Czechoslovakians, 
so the Communists have failed to 
extinguish the love of freedom that 
burns within Czechoslovakian hearts. 





Words in the News 


lron Curtain (p. 12)—a phrase coined 
by Winston Churchill, former British 
prime minister, to describe the measures 
used by the Communist governments 
to isolate the people in Red-ruled lands 
from contact with the free world. These 
measures include the restriction of 
travel to the West, exclusion of Western 
publications, and jamming of Western 
broadcasts to Communist lands. In ad- 
dition, along the frontiers between the 
Communist-ruled lands and Western 
countries there is a guarded, barbed- 
wire barrier to prevent persons from 
escaping to the West. 


Say It Right! 


Czechoslovakia (p. 12)—CHEK-oh-slo- 
VAK-ee-ah. 

Prague (p. 12)—pragh 

Vitava (p. 12)—VUL-tah-vah 

Anton Dvorak (p. 13)—AN-ton DVOR- 
zhahk. 

Bedrich Smetana (p. 
zhik SMEH-tah-nah. 
— Karel Capek (p. 13)—KAH-rel CHAH- 
pek. 

Masaryk (p. 16)—MAH-sah-rik, 

Eduard Benes (p. 16)—EH-doo-art BEH- 
nesh. 

Antonin Novotny (p. 17)—AN-toh-nyen 
NO-vot-nee. s 


13 )—BEH-dehr- 





Middletown H. 8. photos 


DAY IN COURT: Everyone gets a fair trial on “City Day” when high school stydents 
in Middletown, Ohio, have a chance to show how they would run a city government. 


- 


City Government Is Their Business, Too 


From answering phones to making traffic surveys, teen-agers 
lend a helping hand at the city hall in Middletown, Ohio 


) gota a man paid a call on 
Charles Thompson, the City 
Manager of Middletown, Ohio. The 
visitor remarked on the intricate- 
looking maps which line the walls of 
the City Manager's office. 

Some of the maps, he learned, 
showed every piece-of land owned 
by the city, others showed all the 
street resurfacing that was done each 
year. “That must have been quite a 
job,” said the visitor. “Who did it?” 

City Manager Thompson smiled, 
beaming with pride. “Why, our teen- 
age interns!” he replied. ’ 

Every year some 20 students at 
Middletown High School are picked 
to take part in their town’s unusual 
internship program in city ‘govern- 
ment. Applicants are chosen on the 
basis of interest in government and 
maturity. Only juniors and seniors 
are accepted. 

The interns spend one or two after- 
noons a week “on the job” at Middle- 
town’s old, yellow-brick City Build- 
ing. They work directly with city 
officials on a wide variety of assign- 
ments. It could be anything from 
filing accident reports to drafting a 
“welcome” pamphlet for new resi- 
dents in town. 

The internship program begins 
with an introductory talk by City 
Manager Thompson. Afterwards, the 


head of each city department ex- 
plains what his office does. Once this 
briefing is over, the students can de- 
cide where they would like to work. 
They may work in one department 
for an entire school term. Or they 
may be shifted after completing a 
specific assignment. 

The Police Department usually at- 
tracts the most applicants. But the 
teen-agers soon learn that not all 
police work is “glamorous.” One in- 
tern recalls his assignment last year 
as an aide to a police desk-sergeant. 
“The first time I answered the ser- 
geant’s phone I expected nothing 
less than a murder, or at least a rob- 
bery. Instead, it was someone who 
wanted the correct time.” 

Middletown’s internship program 
is now in its fourth year. It was 
started jointly by City Manager 
Thompson and Mr. Herman H. Law- 
rence, Assistant Principal of Middle- 
town High. Both men agree the pro- 
gram has been a resounding success. 
To date, more than 100 students 
have served as interns, Each has 
gained some firsthand knowledge of 
local government—plus a new re- 
spect for it. 

Once a year, Middletown’s teen- 
agers are given the opportunity to 
“take over” the City Building for a 
day. This year, “City Day” has been 


set for December 9. Five “commis- 
sioners” will be elected by the stu- 
dents at Middletown High. In turn, 
they will appoint all municipal offi- 
cials. There will even be a teen-age 
police chief on City Day! 

What happens when all the fun 
is over? Why, the teen-agers will 
just carry on—as their town’s part 
time helpers at City Hall. 


LISTEN AND LEARN: A city official ex- 
plains his work to two teen “interns.” 





United Nations photo 


RECOGNIZE IT? These teen-agers have no trouble identifying this famous skyscraper—the U. N. headquarters in New York. 


IKE MANY OTHER PEOPLE, I dislike most guided 
tours. Too-often, the guide whisks you through some 
awesome, historic building while her incessant chatter 
about the most boring details prevents you from appre- 
ciating any of it. If a friend had not asked me to accom- 
pany her, I would certainly never have taken the guided 
tour of the United Nations. 
But the U. N. tour was different. The guide was 
charming. She not only knew her subject, but she knew 
how to make it interesting. 


By SUSAN BENTLEY 


A U.N. Guide’s Story: 


My Job Is to Introduce the 
United Nations to the Public 


Six months later, I found myself a guide trainee. The 
seventeen-day training period was rigorous. Not only 
did we have to learn about the different organs of the 
United Nations, but we also learned its complex role in 
world political affairs. 

An English major in college, I had no special training 
in international relations. My interest in current events 
was limited to quick glances at daily newspapers. 

The time for my first tour came all too soon. I spent 
an hour before my first tour walking around and around 
the U. N. gardens trying to pluck up the necessary cour- 
age. I was convinced I didn’t know enough about the 
U. N. Nor did I feel ready to address any tourists. 





But then, while I waited as my first group gathered, 
some members of my group smiled.at me and my confi- 
dence grew. They listened attentively to what I had to 
Say. 

Now I enjoy giving tours and find most visitors very 
pleasant. 

Liking people is a “must” for a guide* If you don’t like 
people you will gradually find yourself skimping more 
and more of your tour. 

If, on the other hand, you take the trouble to find out 
the special interests of your group, you can vary your 
tour to suit them. Of course, there is always a certain 
amount of basic information you must give. That is part 
of the reason why guides have only a two-year contract 
—otherwise they may get very “stale.” 


NEXT QUESTION, PLEASE 


Questions from visitors make the tours worthwhile. 
Very often teen-agers ask the best questions. A high 
school freshman once asked me, “Who is the more im- 
portant man in the United Nations, the President of the 
General Assembly or the Secretary General?” (This may 
be a bit like trying to decide whether your father or 
your mother is the “more important.” The answer, of 
course, is that the two cannot really be compared. They 
are both important. ) 

Questions from young children are often penetrating. 
A child asked a new guide why the U. N. flag was blue. 
The guide said she did not know. “Why do you think 
it’s blue?” the guide asked. The little girl pondered and 
then said: “Well, because blue is the color of the sky 
that draws all of us together.” (But, alas, the real ex- 
planation is not nearly so interesting. According to the 
U. N. Information Office, blue was picked as the color 
for the U. N. flag—for no particular reason whatsoever! ) 

Once a group of youngsters was marveling over a 
multi-colored curtain in one of the conference rooms. 
One piped up, “And do we get to see the Iron Curtain?” 

A priceless remark was made by a woman whose trip 
to New York had obviously been one gigantic shopping 
spree. On being shown the U. N. flag, she asked the 
guide, “Please, Miss, does it come in any other colors?” 

We have a great variety of visitors to the U. N. On 
one tour I may be faced with sophisticated political ex- 
perts, housewives, students, and five-year-old children. 
Every year just under a million people take tours. Often 
the groups are particularly interesting—the Bolshoi Ballet 
Corps from the Soviet Union; blind people; and stu- 
dents from the “Experiment in International Living” 
who had just returned from Europe. Once the Secretary 
General came on a tour. 

Between tours guides relax in a lounge—a miniature 
U.N. in itself. There are some seventy-eight guides from 
thirty different countries. Most can give tours in lan- 
guages other than English. Collectively we conduct tours 
in about twenty different languages. 

In the lounge, guides constantly talk politics. On tour, 
we must keep our political opinions to ourselves, and 
just stick to the facts. Like the rest of the U. N. staff, we 
are international civil servants. 

What are the qualifications for a job as a U. N. guide? 


WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVE 


Most of the applicants are girls, although boys are not 
specifically excluded from applying. Candidates must be 
between the ages of 20 and 30 and must have a college 
education or the equivalent. 

Candidates must be fluent in English. Knowledge of 
other languages is desirable. Starting salary is $294 a 
month, 

New classes for guides are held whenever staff vacan- 
cies warrant. The next class is scheduled for some time 
early next spring. Those interested in applying should 
get in touch with the Guide Personnel Office at the 
United Nations, New York. 

U.N. visitors often seem to feel that guiding is a most 
glamorous job. It’s certainly one of the most stimulating 
jobs a girl fresh out of college can find! 

My work as a guide has prompted me to do outside 
research on the Middle East, India, and the new African 
states, Ghana and Guinea. These used to be just names 
on the map for me. 

But guiding is also very hard work. It takes vast 
enthusiasm to prove to the public that visiting the U. N. 
does not mean just taking another tour. It can be an 
exhilarating and enjoyable experience! 


United Nations photo 


TREAT FOR TOURISTS: Yoshikyo Moriyama is one of the 
78 guides ready to take visitors on a tour of the U. N. 





ACTING ASSIGNMENT: Haitian farmers play 


U. N. Film Services photo 


themselves in scene from new 


United Nations documentary, Power Among Men. The film opened recently in Boston. 


“Power Among Men” 


This first full-length movie 


ever made by the United Nations 


relates some of the aims, aspirations, and achievements 


of the world peace organization 


ARLIER this week a select audience 

crowded into the Exeter Street 
Theater in Boston, Massachusetts. They 
had come to see the American premiere 
of a new movie called Power Among 
Men, 

The film is the first full-length docu 
mentary ever made by the United 
Nations’ Film Services. It was photo 
graphed in four countries (Italy, Haiti, 
Canada, and Norway) to capture the 
sweep and scope of the U. N.’s multiple 
activities and aims—and to emphasize 
man’s struggle for survival in the 
Atomic Age. When the last scene dis- 
solved, the first-night audience in Bos- 
ton applauded a new hit. Power Among 
Men has all the excitement of a Holly- 
wood thriller. 

In the coming weeks and months the 
film will be shown in movie theatres 
across the nation. Here’s a preview of 
what you will see when Power Among 
Men comes to your home town. 

The film begins in the war-torn 
Italian village of Sant’ Ambrogio. The 
year-is 1946. World War II has just 
ended. A family is returning to its 


bombed-out home. Everywhere there 
are’ ruins, bleak devastation. But the 
people of Sant’ Ambrogio are dete 
mined to rebuild their village 
Eleven years later we again 
Sant’ Ambrogio. The village has been 
largely rebuilt with the help of funds 
from UNRRA (the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Agency The 
townspeople look happy, except for one 
young man who is going into military 


visit 


Service 

In this scene, as in all scenes in the 
film, the actors are not professionals. 
They are just ordinary people playing 
themselves in real-life roles. 

The second episode in Power Among 
Men takes place in Haiti, The scene is 
a backward, poverty-stricken farming 
community. One day a U. N. agricul- 
tural expert arrives to set up a school. 
At first the farmers only laugh at his 
lessons on modern methods of clearing 
the land and planting crops. But soon 
they listen to him with interest. Gradu- 
ally, they begin to apply what they 
had learned. And, within a few years, 
their crops are more than sufficient for 


their needs. A prosperous, happy com- 
munity is born with the help of the 
United Nations. 

Kitimat, Canada, is the location of 
the film’s third episode. Kitimat is an 
industrial boom town in the wilds of 
British Columbia. Families from 31 na- 
tions come to work and live in Kitimat. 
Friction develops. The town’s soccer 
teams, organized along national lines, 
frequently wind up their games with a 
free-for-all fist fight, But the people of 
Kitimat know that they must learn how 
to live together. They decide to hold 
town meetings where common problems 
can be discussed—a United Nations on 
a smatl scale. 

The fourth episode is set in Kjeller, 
Norway, the site of an Atomic Energy 
Institute, A beekeeper in the vicinity 
finds that his bees are dying. Unable to 
determine the cause, he decides that 
it must be due to radidactivity. Furious, 
the beekeeper stalks into the nearby 
atomic research institute to protest. He 
expects to see an assembly line of 
atomic bombs. Instead, he is shown 
how the Institute uses atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. A scientist ex- 
plains that the power of the atom can 
be a force for good. 

Power Among Men ends on a note 
of hope in man’s ability to build a 
better life for himself. As the last scene 
dissolves, we hear the narrator read the 
famous passage from William Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet: “What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! in action 
like an angel! in apprehension 
like a god!” 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 
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U. N. Film Services photo 
WAR’S WASTE: This Italian villager 
eyes the ruins of her bombed-out home. 





Know Your World& 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Czechoslovakia 


I MAN CANNOT WWE ANY OTHER diene 
bf “PROGRAMME THAN THE WELFARE ; a4 
© OF MAN.” » THOMAS: MASARYK 


nin i vi 


ii 


Alexander in The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


1. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Under Thomas Masaryk’s guidance, what form of 


government did Czechoslovakia have? 





2. What government position did Thomas Masaryk 
hold soon after Czechoslovakia became an independent 


country? 





3. Explain “Iron Curtain”: 


4. What statement in the cartoon reflects Masaryk’s 





beliefs? aeeadd 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. The capital of Czechoslovakia is 





2. The population of Czechoslovakia most closely 





approximates 10-14-18-20 million? 
3. In which year did the Communists seize power in 


Czechoslovakia—1938-1941-1945-1948? 
4. Does Czechoslovakia have a common border with 





Soviet Russia? 





5. Czechoslovakia is practically without forests. True 


or false? ~ 
6. Is it correct to say that Czechoslovakia has a rich 





supply of mineral resources as well as fertile soil? — 


7. Is Czechoslovakia a center for the production of 


armaments? sib iki 





8. Who owns practically all the industry in Czecho- 


slovakia? ron 
9. True or false? The standard of living in Czecho- 
slovakia, compared with that of the other satellites, is 


high? 
10. Are the Czechs, like the Russians, a Slavic people? 











11. Is the region of Bohemia in the eastern or western 





part of Czechoslovakia? anita 
12. With which of the arts is the name of Antonin 





Dvorak associated? ‘ “4 
13. Which of these lands is not one of the Baltic 


republics—Estonia, Albania, Lithuania? —— WH 
14. What position does Antonin Novotny hold in 
Czechoslovakia’s Communist government? 


15. In 1917, , President of the U. S., 
was a strong advocate of Czechoslovakia’s independ- 
ence. 





iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. In 1938, each of the following had a tragic mean- 
ing for the Czechs. Tell why. 





(a) Munich Conference: 
(6) Sadeteniand?*! 2 
(c) appeasement: 


2. What reason is there for saying that “Commu- 
nism has failed to extinguish the love of freedom in 


eg SO 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each 
item in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question I. 
Total, 100. 





New York Life Presents the 38th in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide 


Advertising people help even in the devel- 
opment of a product. They invent product 
names, design packages, suggest pricing 
and selling methods, advise in many other 
ways before the product is introduced. 


When the product is finally ready for 
market, the agency creates advertising 
which best presents the product's benefits 
to the public. This joint effort involves 
writers, artists, TV producers, many others. 


Young Peop/e to a Better Future 


Meanwhile, specialists decide which media 
(TV, magazines, newspapers, etc.) should 
carry the advertiser's message—present 
the advertising to as many potential buy- 
ers as possible, and at the lowest cost. 


SHOULD YOU GO INTO ADVERTISING 


EOPLE often ask me what the advertising 

business is really like. 

To begin with, it is seldom as “‘glamorous” 
as it has often been portrayed in novels, mov- 
ies and TV shows. 


Actually, advertising is a serious, sober busi- 
ness—the business of applying talent, time and 
money to the job of keeping sales moving and 
the economy alive. 


Let’s suppose that a great new product has 
been developed and it is your job to introduce 
it to the American people. 


You don’t just dream up a slogan. It takes 
skill, creativity, teamwork and long, patient 
effort on the part of dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
of specialists to produce effective advertising 

First, the product is pre-tested among con- 
sumers to make sure it fills a real need and is 
acceptable to them. Then various advertising 
campaigns are prepared and examined in an 
effort to find the single, most dramatic and 
convincing selling theme. Meanwhile, media 
specialists deliberate on how best to deliver 
the message. Should it appear in national mag- 
azines or local newspapers? Star-studded TV 
shows or radio “‘spots’’? Should you combine 
these media and others to boot—outdoor post- 
ers, car cards and the like? 


Month after month, you and your associates 
work to develop and test the campaign. Finally 
it is launched from coast to coast and you 
await the results anxiously. If the product 
moves according to expectations, fine. If not, 
it may mean going “back to the drawing board” 
and starting the grueling process all over again. 


Interesting and Exciting 


To my mind, advertising is one of the most 
interesting and exciting occupations in the 
world. Its chief product is ideas, and ideas are 
wonderful things to work with 


Recently a veteran of the business—a man 
who works long and hard at his jc sb just be 
cause he loves it—said this: “I believe that ad 
vertising, the business of selling in the face of 
competition, is one of the most stimulating 
ways ever invented to make a living.” 


I agree with him one hundred percent. | 
wouldn’t give back a minute of my forty-four 
years in the field. And I would willingly rec- 
ommend it to young people with the right 
qualifications, It offers big horizons, big re- 
wards, big dreams. 


Role in the Economy 


The vital role that advertising plays in’ our 
American economy has long been recognized. 


Just as the assembly line makes mass produc- 
tion possible, so advertising gives rise to mass 
consumption. By holding up an image of a 
better, fuller life, it stimulates the demand that 
keeps our factories rolling. 


New York City can testify to what would 
happen to our economy without advertising. 
For days and days, most of its newspapers 
were closed down by a strike a while ago. 


The impact on business in the city was dra- 
matic. Department stores’ receipts fell twenty- 
five percent. The sale of used cars dwindled. 
So did applications for jobs. Theaters were 
almost empty. 

When people were asked afterwards, “What 
did you miss most in not having your news- 
paper?” forty-two percent replied, ‘““The ads.” 
‘auses 


Aids Many Public ¢ 


Advertising is more than a tool for selling 
goods and services. It is a weapon for defend- 
ing our free, democratic institutions 


Take, for example, what happened during 
World War II. Under the aegis of the War Ad- 
vertising Council, a group representing all ele- 
ments in the field, over 150 campaigns were 
run for the government—free—to get people 
to buy war bonds, save fats, plant victory gar- 
dens and do other patriotic things. Every one 
of these campaigns was a success 

Since then, advertising has been equally ef- 
fective in the public interest. The Advertising 
Council (as it is now known) has run success- 
ful campaigns on everything from traffic safety 
and mental health to the need for better schools 
and anti-polio inoculations. 


Offers Broad Opportunities 


You'd like to know what the prospects are for 
a young person in advertising today? To com- 
mence, let me tell you that advertising is a 
fine, healthy business. 


It is really amazing how it has grown. In 
1945, the total outlay for advertising in the 
United States came to $2,874,000,000. Now it 
is nearly $11,000,000,000. By 1965 we expect 
it to exceed $15,000,000,000 a year! 


One hundred and fifty thousand persons are 
now working in the field. In another ten years 
the number should be 250,000. 


This means that advertising will continue 
indefinitely to need many new people. It is 
estimated that a minimum of 15,000 jobs must 
be filled each year. 

These jobs are in four areas. There are, first, 
the advertising agencies, 5,063 of them at last 


count. It is they who create the majority of ad- 
vertisements we see and hear. In this they act 
for advertisers who have engaged them. These 
agencies maintain creative, research, media and 
marketing staffs that are at the advertisers’ call. 

Next are the advertisers, big and small— 
manufacturers, retailers, utilities and others, all 
over the country. They pay for and have the 
ultimate control over the advertising that the 
agencies produce. Sometimes, as in the case of 
most department stores, these companies pre- 
pare advertising themselves. 


The third category comprises media: the 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor poster com- 
panies, TV and radio stations and networks 
who are anxious to sell space and time to the 
advertisers. The TV and radio people—and 
I’m including the special “package producers” 
among them—create most of the programs 
that go on the air. 


Last are the advertising suppliers. They in- 
clude printers, typographers, lithographers, 
engravers, photographers and others who help 
in the preparation of advertising materials. 

Talents of All Kinds Welcome 
What kinds of jobs are available in these va- 
rious areas? 

The greatest assortment conceivable. A 
young person who wants to write can have a 
field day in advertising. You can do magazine 
and newspaper ads, TV commercials, car cards, 
pamphlets, mailing pieces, sales letters. And 
lots more besides. An artist can run the gamut 
from oil painting to cartoons. Or you can be- 
come an art director who designs ads and has 
other artists illustrate them. A person with 
theatrical talent can develop TV and radio 
shows. Musicians can find places, too. 

There are positions for researchers, statis- 
ticians, marketing and merchandising experts, 
psychologists, public relations men. For media 
specialists and sales experts. For layout and 
printing production men. For business admin- 
istrators, accountants, secretaries and clerks. 
For smart, personable young people who can 
work their way up to be liaison officers be- 
tween advertising agencies and their clients. 
Account executives we call them. And, of high 
priority, for young people of vision and versa- 
tility to become advertising managers. 

Are the best jobs only for men? 

Certainly not! Women are more than wel- 
come in all echelons of the advertising world. 
I know women who are ranking copy chiefs, 
art directors, TV producers, research directors. 
Many women have risen to be top agency ex- 
Ccutives or advertising managers of multi- 
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Next step is for agency account executives 
to present the recommended campaign to 
the client for approval. Because advertis- 
ing is such an important selling tool, this 
decisioninvolvestheclient’s topexecutives, 
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Before being sold nationally, most pene 
ucts areadvertised and sold in limited areas. 
Specially trained researchers then inter- 
view consumers to learn their reactions 
to both the product and the advertising. 


PHOTOS BY DAN BUDHIK 


The product is finally offered nationally, and 
the true test of advertising begins—at the 
point of sale. Both agency and client check 
sales frequently to determine how well the 
product is being accepted by the public. 


by Da ul B. West President, Association of Nationa/ Advertisers, Inc., as told to Dona/d Robinson 


million-dollar corporations. 


Actually, the opportunities for advancement 
are excellent for anybody with ability. In no 
other business is talent recognized so quickly. 
A gifted young man ten years out of college 
can often make $20,000 a year. At age forty- 
five, a top-notch person may be earning 
$40,000. Or more. 


It is difficult in a field so extensive as this to 
set forth a comprehensive salary scale. I can 
cite a few sample figures, though. 


Not long ago, an authoritative trade maga- 
zine made a study of 212 advertising agencies 
to ascertain the salaries they were paying. It 
found that in agencies placing over $10 million 
of advertising a year, senior copywriters were 
paid from $10,990 to $14,200 a year. Account 
executives were getting from $1 1 ,000to$14,970, 
supervising account executives from $19,500 
to-$26,500. Research directors averaged just 
over $18,800, directors of TV departments 
about $23,000. In the “‘command ranks,” ex- 
ecutive vice presidents were drawing up to 
$62,000 a year, heads of agencies as high as 
$110,000. 


Another study showed that salaries of ad- 
vertising managers in industry ranged from 
$7,000 to as much as $70,000 a year. 


Incidentally, many advertising managers 
have graduated to the presidencies of their 
companies. Some have gone beyond that. A 
man I know recently rose through advertising 
to become President of one of the nation’s 
leading corporations and then Secretary of 
Defense. 

Pressures Can Be Great 


The satisfactions that may be derived from a 
life in advertising are many. You are likely to 
associate with prominent men in industry, 
broadcasting, and the press. You face new, 
challenging problems every day and you can 
be as creative as you wish in solving them. You 
constantly have a chance to do a real sales job 
—learning what millions of people want, why 
they want it, and then figuring out the most 
persuasive means of selling its benefits to them. 
You continually enjoy the zest that comes from 
meeting and beating tough competition. 

In short, advertising can be an enjoyable 
career—for those who are mentally and. tem- 
peramentally suited for it. However, as in any 
other business, art or profession, there are 
some who, perhaps lured by false visions of 
making untold money at a “glamorous” ca- 
reer, just don’t belong. And most of them are 
pretty unhappy. 


A job in advertising is no sinecure, The hours 


are long, the demands many, and the pressures 
great. 

Anonymity is the painful rule. Few people 
on the outside will ever know who wrote the 
slogan that all America repeats. Rather than 
public applause, ad men are more likely to 
hear private criticism. Everyone thinks he 
knows better than the professionals how a 
campaign should be handled. 





DID YOU KNOW... 


.. advertising needs many new people— 
a minimum of 15,000 each year 
. - it is estimated that in ten years there 
will be a quarter million persons work- 
ing in this field? 
. Women are more than welcome in all 
echelons of the advertising world? 
. the annual outlay for advertising is 
now nearly $1 1,000,000,000? 











It is no occupation for the man solely con- 
cerned with finding security. Men quite often 
move from one job to another. However, I 
have known some men who have remained 
happily with the same organizations for thirty 
years and more. 


Calls for Imagination 


Now, I’d like to mention some of the traits 
that you should have to make a career in ad- 
vertising. I feel that you should be imaginative, 
quick-thinking, and have a bent for solving 
problems. You should like ideas for their own 
sake, and all kinds of creative activity. You 
should have a wide range of interests. You 
should enjoy working hard under pressure. 
Above all, you should like people and be curi-* 
ousas to what makes them tick. “Why” should 
be a favorite word with you. 


A college education will be a help. Most em- 
ployers prefer to hire college graduates, Not 
that a degree is imperative. Many men have 
achieved success who never got closer to col- 
lege than a football game. They learned by 
experience. 

Boys and girls who do go to college would 
be wise to take liberal arts courses, with em- 
phasis on English, literature, history and so- 
ciology. Plus some classes in advertising, mar- 
keting and economics. 

If you are interested in advertising, remem- 
ber this. It is a career you can be proud of and 
one that can give you the gratification of know- 
ing that you are contributing to the growth of 
our economy. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Advertising is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available 
in booklet form and will be sent to you on re- 
quest. You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, ** Planning a College Education.”’ Check 
booklet you want below, and mail coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1959, New York Life Insurance Company 


——-----------5 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. S-25 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


[ ] Lawyer 

[} Librarian 

[_] Life Insurance 

[_] Mathematician 

[_] Medical 
Technologist 

[_] Mineral Industry 

[_] Newspaperman 

[ ] Nurse 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[_} Personnel Work 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| (_] Accountant 

| [] Advertising 

| [_] Aeronautical 
Engineer 

| . Architect 
Armed Forces 

| [_] Atomic Scientist 

| [ }] Banker 

| (_] Business 
for Yourself 

| (_] Chemist [ }] Pharmacist 

| {_] Printing Industry 

[ | Public Servant 

| [_} Retailing 

| [} Salesman 

[_} Scientist 

| |] Secretary 

| [_} Social Worker 

[ ] Teacher 

j [ ] Traffic Manager 

| [_] Planning a 

College Education 

| 

| 

J 


{_} City Planning 

[_} Clergy 

[_] Dentist 

[_] Doctor 

{_} Electronic 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Former 

[_] Food Retailing 

[_] Foreign Service 

(_] Home Economist 


My Nome 





1 am a student___porent___feacher__ 


Address 








City State 
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Say What 
7° You Please! 


THE 4TH ANNUAL 
Professional Secret? 


MERCHANT MARINE | ...:.:: 
I have strong objections to the photo 
which appeared in the Human Interest 
POSTER CONTEST in the News page of your September 
16 issue. The photo showed how a 


group of teen-age magicians performed 


AND WIN the “Dagger Chest” trick. My hobby is 
magic. As any magician knows, a trick 


is good only so long as its secret is kept. 
Gary Hanrahan 
Green Bay, Wis 


Contest Query 


FOR YOUR POSTER ON Dear Editor: 


I am interested in entering you 
ee ° ° . 3 " 4 99 « . . ps 
American Ships—America’s Lifeline Hall of Fame Contest.” Would you 
please list the names of the 86 Great 
Americans already elected to the Hall 
These words should appear on your poster. What do they mean to you? of Fame. 
oe ships—our vast fleet of merchant ‘ships—link us with the entire Horace Duncan 
world. They are the ships which bring our country the raw materials it fly ‘ee 2S 
needs, They bring us the products we want. They take our goods to people Clovis, New Mexico 
and nations everywhere. They make life-giving world trade possible. 
In what other ways are “American Ships—America’s Lifeline”? The best Editor's Note: As stated in our con- 
way to find out—and get more good ideas for your poster—is to ask you test rules (see p. 33), only those Great 
teacher to send for a free Merchant Marine Information Folder to: pusBLi eiciil Ste a aes ge 
INFORMATION OFFICE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, ROOM 3037, GENERAL Americans who are not already in the 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, pb. c. BONUS: First prize Hall of Fame will be considered as 
winning poster will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks and in Post Offices eligible for nomination. The list of the 
across the country during World Trade Week in May, 1960. 86 persons who have been elected to 
the Hall of Fame to date is readily 


START NOW— CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 18! available in reference books. However, 


Be sure to check the rules below carefully. due to the large number of requests, 
we are printing below the complete 
53 PRIZES! list, in alphabetical order. It will not 
Ist—$500 in cash be reprinted so please clip and save 
2nd—$100 U. S. Savings Bond for future reference. The list covers the 

d OU 5 s : Bond period from the first Hall of Fame 
3rd—$5 ohn: Svenge Son : election in 1900 to the last election in 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U. S. Savings Bonds 1955. The next election will be held 


Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash in 1960 





RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 
John Adams (statesman) 


. All. students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial “aT 
school in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries John Quincy Adams (statesman ) 
must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee Louis Agassiz (naturalist) 


. Poster size: 11 x 14° desir However, 22" x 28° may be submitted Susan B. Anthony (reformer) 


Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home q 
address, name of school, schoo! grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring John James Audubon (naturalist) 

E ; i t to the number of entries each student may submit . . 
the entry. There is no limi e@ number e may submi George Bancroft ( historian ) 


than midnight January 18, 1960. All entries from ‘ 
any one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher Henry Ward Beecher (clergy man ) 
incipal approve ; ‘. ‘is 
tig sabes ; Alexander Graham Bell (inventor) 
. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical ; 
alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction require Daniel Boone (explorer) 
Edwin Booth (actor) 


ments. 
. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme 
by a special boord of judges whose decision will be final. All entries become the Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 
ty of The Maritime Industry to t sed t fit i . : ; ey 
property o' e aritime ustry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be re V illiam Cullen Bryant ( poet ) 


turned 
Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West William Ellery Channing 


: 42nd Street, New York 36, New York : clergyman ) 
Rufus Choate (lawyer) 

Henry Clay (statesman) 

THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY Samuel L. Clemens (author) 
Grover Cleveland (statesman) 
James Fenimore Cooper (author) 





. Entries must be mailed no later 











Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 








Peter Cooper (philanthropist) 
Charlotte S, Cushman (actress) 
James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 
Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) | 
David G, Farragut (naval officer) 
Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 
Benjamin Franklin (statesman) 
Robert Fulton (inventor) 
Josiah Willard Gibbs (physicist) 
William Crawford Gorgas 
( physician ) ; 
Ulysses S. Grant (statesman) 
Asa Gray (botanist) 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 
Joseph Henry (physicist) 
Patrick Henry (statesman) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 
Mark Hopkins (educator) 
Elias Howe (inventor ) 
Washington Irving (author) 
Andrew Jackson (statesman) 
Thomas (“Stonewall”) Jackson 
(military officer) 
Thomas Jefferson (statesman) 
John Paul Jones (naval officer) 
James Kent (jurist) 
Sidney Lanier (poet) 
Robert E. Lee (military officer) 
Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 
Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 
James Russell Lowell (poet) 
Mary Lyon (educator) 
lames Madison (statesman) 
Horace Mann (educator) 
John Marshall (jurist) 
Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 
Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 
james Monroe (statesman) 
Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 
William T. G. Morton (dentist) 
John Lothrop Motley (historian) 
Sithon’ Newcomb (astronomer) 
Thomas Paine (author) 
Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 
Francis Parkman (historian) 
George Peabody (philanthropist) 
William Penn (colonizer) 
Edgar Allan Poe (author) 
Walter Reed (surgeon) 
Theodore Roosevelt (statesman ) 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 
William T. Sherman (army officer) 
joseph Story (jurist) 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 
Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 
Booker T. Washington (educator) 
George Washington, (statesman) 
Daniel Webster (statesman) 
George Westinghouse (inventor) 
J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 
Walt Whitman (poet) 
Eli Whitney (inventor) 
John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 
Emma Willard (educator) 
Frances Elizabeth Willard 
(reformer) 
Roger Williams (clergyman) 
Woodrow Wilson (statesman) 
Wilbur Wright (inventor) 








A powerful cast! 


; Ws 
? 
i 


L. 


Coming this season 





Maurice Evans 
RicHARD BuRTON 
Roppy MacDoweLt 
Tom Poston 
and Lee Remick 
in 
Shakespeare’ s 


“THE TEMPEST” 


HALLMARK SEASON PREMIERE 
OCTOBER 26, NBC-TV 


As a tribute to Maxwell Anderson, the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame presents his most explosive thriller, 
a tautly-written drama of revenge, justice and 
love. Broadway critics called this play ‘‘one 
of the few great American tragedies.” 


9:30—11:00 EST, PST; 8:30—10:00 CST; 
7:30—9:00 MST 


by Maxwell Anderson. 


Produced and directed by George Schaefer 


es 
alll of FAMme 


Jute Harris 
CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 
in Ibsen’s 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


He_en Hayes 
JupItH ANDERSON 
S1oBHAN McKENNA 
CHARLES BickrorD 
and 
Georrrey Horne 
in 


“CRADLE SONG” 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—5 


Our 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


E LED HIS COUNTRY in its fight 

for liberty and independence. Yet, 
there were those in his own time who 
called George Washington a traitor. 

He longed for the peaceful life of a 
gentleman-farmer. Against his personal 
wishes, he was installed as the nation’s 
first president. Yet, Washington was 
accused of plotting to be king! 

The bitter attacks against him, Wash- 
ington wrote, were in “such exaggerated 
and indecent terms as could scarcely 
be implied to a common pick 
pocket.” 


PRICE OF GREATNESS 


But George Washington was wis« 
enough to know that such attacks 
though unfounded and ridiculous—wer« 
inevitable. He was the victim of 
nature and of selfish interest, Patie: 
he continued to guide his new 
much as a tather would gui 
ruly, young son, 

He withstood the brickbats 
tics, just as he had withstood tl 
and hardships of war. He was 
in full 
American history as the “tather 
country, 

Were it not for the grave 
bilities thrust upon him by the 
of his time, Washington might 
been content to live out the 
prosperous plantation owner 
He was born on Feb. 22, 17 
Virginia farm, the eldest of 
by his father’s second marria 
father, Augustine Washington 
other children by a first marriag 

Historical records about Washi 


measure his honored pl] 


boyhood are somewhat sketch it is 
known that he spent his ear years 
on various farms owned by his family 
He was fond of hunting and swimming 
and soon became an expert hors« man 
Although he was described as shy and 
modest, it was noticed that he enjoyed 


dancing and socializing 


YOU Can Wi: 


Washington had little formal school- 
ing. Nevertheless, he good at 
mathematics and had a knack for draw- 
ing accurate maps. Before he had 
turned 17, he joined a surveying ex 
pedition to the rugged wilderness in 
Virginia 


was 


the western sectors of the 
colony 

This knowledge of the frontiers was 
to serve him well when an undeclared 
war broke out between England and 


France over disputed land in the Ohio 





then, as an object of 
institutions for 


‘Promote, 
primary importance, 
the general diffusion of knowledge 
Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispen- 
sable supports. Reason and experi 
ence both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in ex- 


’ 


clusion of religious principles.’ 
George Washington, 1732-1799 


Elected in 1900 by 97 votes. Tab 
let unveiled in 1901 











River Valley. As an officer in the 


ginia militia, he quickly gained a rep 
tation for military skill. In 1755, Col 
Washington was appointed command 
yf all Virginia militia forces—a 

for a man of only 23. Alt! 

es were undermanned and ; 

equipped, he did his job so well t 

border clashes were held to a minimum 
Atte 


settled 


England’s territorial claims 
Washington resigned his 
mand and returned home to M 
Vernon 
In the spring of 1758, he m« 
young widow named Martha Dandrid 
They were married a year 


guardian 


Custis 
Washington became the 
Martha’s two children by her previ 


narriage 


Settling down in Mount Vernon with 
his new family, Washington began what 
were to be the happiest years of his life. 
He rode daily vast farm, 
supervising every phase of the work. 
He studied and experimented with sci- 
entific farming methods. And yet, he 
found time to serve in the Virginia 


over his 


legislature. 


SERVED WITHOUT SALARY 


But his years of peace and content- 
ment were not to last long. Increasing 
friction between England and her col- 
onies slowly convinced Washington that 
independence was the only course open 
to the colonies. He was a delegate to 
both the First and Second Continental 
Congresses held in Philadelphia. In 
1775, Washington was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Army. 
expenses, he refused to ac- 
cept pay; explaining that he did not 
to make “personal profits” from 


Except foi 


want 


wal » 
His army was a rag-tag collection of 


brave but untrained soldiers. The lack 
of food, clothing, weapons, and other 
supplies was a constant problem. Under 
conditions that have caused a 
lesser man to give up in despair, Wash- 
ington’s skill and resourcefulness turned 
certain defeat into resounding victory. 

He forced the British out of Boston 
and Philadelphia and “bottled them 
up” in New York Cit; Convinced that 
the colonies had a win, 
France threw her support behind the 
American cause. With the aid of French 
troops and ships, Washington forced 
the surrender of British forces at York- 
town, Va. Complete victory was only 


would 


chance to 


a matter of time. 

Their independenc e won the colonies 
turned their attention toward reorganiz 
ing a new federal government. Washing- 
ton was named president of the con- 
vention called in 1787 to draw up the 

(Continued on page 32) 


tails see page 32 





FOR 

A 

REAL 
FUTURE 


GE OF SPACER 


lan arian) 
TO THE AIRMAN 


JOIN THE 
~ MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE 

U.S. AIR FORCE 


Ao 


It is an American tradition that women share in our nation’s growth and 
accomplishments. So it is in today’s new Age of Space. Men and women in 
the Air Force have a “front row seat” for one of the most exciting periods 
in history. Working side by side, they learn valuable skills, perform vital 
jobs and prepare for a real future. They have opportunities, too, for travel, 
adventure and educational advancement. Join this young, alert team, now. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TOs 


Airman Information, Dept. S-910 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


I am interested in 0 Airman Program O) WAF Program 





Name 
Address. 
City. 
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Sports 


Man with 








the Golden Arm 


HEN IT COMES to soft-talkin’, 

quick-shootin’ sharpshooters, you 
can’t beat the state of Texas. In the 
days of the wild and woolly West, the 
two-gun Texans were the terrors of the 
frontier. 

Today, in the wild and woolly South- 
west, a rangy 6-foot-4-inch Texan is 
still spreading terror with his bull’s-eye 
shootin’. Only he’s doing it with a foot 
ball instead of a Colt .45. 

I refer to the pride of Southern 
Methodist University—Don Meredith. 
The Mustang terror is a real artist with 
the pigskin. He can deliver the ball 
faster than a gun-slinger’s draw. And 
he can hit the target like an Annie 
Oakley. 

Don has been “doin’ 
natur'lly” since he was a kid of seven, 
He grew up heaving a football with his 
older brother, Billy Jack, who went to 
Texas Christian University. 

By the time Don reached Mount 
Vernon High, he was all set for star 
dom. He made all-state in both foot 
ball and basketball. All the big colleges 
in the Lone Star State went after the 
kid with the golden arm. But S. M. U. 
hit the jackpot. 

As a member of the 1956 freshman 
team, Don was voted the 
able first-year man in the Southwest 
Conference. But his reputation didn't 
seem to do much good when he moved 
up to the varsity the following yea 
He started the season as the third-string 
quarterback. 

Against California, he carried the ball 
just twice and didn’t pass at all. Against 
Georgia Tech, he carried three times 
and passed once. He didn’t play at all 
against Missouri. In game No. 4, versus 
Rice, he carried four times and threw 
five times—hitting on three for a gain 
of 72 yards. 

His coach liked the way Don handled 
himself, and decided to give him a real 
test against Texas. The Mustang soph 
passed with flying colors. He rushed the 
ball 72 yards on 10 tries and hit six 
of nine passes for 54 yards and two 
touchdowns, 

That effort earned Don the No. 1 
quarterback slot. He was now ready to 


what comes 


’ 
most valu 


make a little history. This is his pass- 
ing completion record for the rest of 
that year: 

Texas A & M: nine of 13 passes for 
88 yards. 

Arkansas: 19 of 25 passes for 230 
yards. 

Baylor: 17 of 20 passes for 198 yards. 

Texas Christian: nine of 14 passes 
for 112 yards. 

Notre Dame: seven of 15 passes for 
136 yards. 

When all the returns were in, it was 
discovered that Don had connected on 
71 of 102 passes for a .696 completion 
average —the greatest percentage of 
completions in the history of college 
football! That was the way the SMU 
dead-eye broke into varsity competition. 

When 1958 rolled around, Don, as 
youd expect, was a marked man. 
Everyone set up special defenses for 
him, When SMU opened the season 
against the countrys No. 1 ranked 
team, Ohio State, all the experts’ eyes 
were trained on Columbus, Ohio. 

Could Don Meredith throw the ball 
against the mountainous Buckeye de- 
fense? 

He could and did. Get this: Against 
the top-rated club in the land, he com 
pleted 20 of 27 throws for a gain of 
204 yards! Notre Dame came next, and 
igain Don pumped that golden arm. 
Before going out on injuries, he com- 
pleted nine out of 13 passes for 109 
yards 

Alas, that injury almost ruined his 
season. He couldn't play at all against 
Missouri and Rice and throw 
only two passes against Georgia Tech. 
Though seeing only limited 
against Texas and Texas A & M, he 
did right well, completing a total of 
ll of 21 passes for 248 yards. 

Completely recovered, he then fin- 
ished the season in a blaze of glory 
against Arkansas, Baylor, and T. C. U. 

All in all, he hit on 65 of 112 passes, 
for a percentage of .580. Only Iowa’s 
fabulous Randy Duncan could show a 
better average and his margin of vic- 
tory was a mere .007 of a point. 

Despite his limited action, Don made 


could 


action 





several All-American teams, including 
the biggest of them all—the one picked 
by the Football Writers of America. 
Another big honor was being chosen 
one of the ten most colorful and ex- 
citing players in the history of the 
Southwest—Don being the only present- 
day player named! 

The SMU “arm” has never let star- 
dom go to his head. He takes his school 
work as seriously as football. He’s study- 
ing both pre-law and business admin- 
istration, in the hope of entering the 
insurance field. 

Another thing he takes most seriously 
is good fellowship. He helped organize 
the SMU chapter of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, and he teaches Sun- 
day school classes at a nearby Method 
ist church. 

His line-up of “favorites” includes: 
movies—Paul Newman and _ Debbie 
Reynolds; singer—Frank Sinatra; band— 
Ray Conniff's; school subject—marketing 
and photography. 

For the biggest thrill in his career, he 
chooses the 1957 Arkansas game. That 
was the game in which he completed 
19 of 25 passes for 230 yards, including 
two touchdowns; and rushed for 93 
yards and two touchdowns more! All 
in all, he accounted for 25 of his team’s 
27 points, Arkansas winding up with 22. 

Since there’s nothing that the pro 
scouts like better than a ball-slingin’ 
Texan (a la Sammy Baugh, Davey 
O’Brien, and Bobby Layne), you can 
imagine how closely they're following 
the progress of Mr. Meredith of SMU. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











Mi i"Tops, don’t miss. /MiMGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


“MAA PRIVATE’S AFFAIR (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by David 
Weisbart. Directed by Raoul Walsh.) 


Although its plot is sheer fluff, this 
film has engaging young actors in its 
cast. As buddies at boot camp, Sal 
Mineo, Gary Crosby, and Barry Coe 
take time out from drill to sing “It’s 
the Same Old Army” and to lighten 
their woes by falling for the charms of 
Terry Moore, Barbara Eden, and Chris- 
tine Carere. Then Barry finds himself 
mistakenly married to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (played with 
dignity by Jessie Royce Landis as a 
woman with a heart of gold)! Keep an 
eye on Barry Coe; he’s a promising 


newcomer. 


MiA“BUT NOT FOR ME (Paramount. 
Produced by William Perlberg and 
George Seaton. Directed by Walter 
Lafg.) 

Here’s a comedy with a romance 
that’s different. Girl chases boy, but in 
this film the girl is half the age of the 
boy! Carroll Baker, a secretary and 
would-be actress, is attracted to her boss, 
Clark Gable, a debonair theatrical pro- 
ducer. It just so happens that Gable’s 
new play has a perfect role in it for 
Carroll. It is hard to see why she 
wants Clark, when Barry Coe (that 
man again!), a struggling young actor, 
is mighty interested in Carroll. Adding 
to the lively events in this giddy comedy 
are Lilli Palmer and Lee J. Cobb, a 
playwright-friend of Gable, who thinks 
the romance with Baker is very silly. 
The cast is good and some lines and 
situations are amusing, but the film 
just isn’t as funny as it could be. How- 
ever, the couples pair off neatly in 
the end, after providing a few good 
chuckles. —Puitiep T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii i“Tops, don’: miss. i“ “Good. 


i i Fair. Save your money. 
Drama D Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 
r Y Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


“iPower among Men (Y); Third 
Man on the Mountain (D); Porgy and 
Bess™(M); The Nun’s Story (D). 
“i Devil’s Disciple (C); Yellowstone 
Kelly (W); The Big Circus (D); The 
Five Pennies (M). 

“i“Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M); The Scape- 
goat (D); Darby O’Gill and the Little 
People (C), 

Curse of the Undead (D); Born to Be 
Loved (D). 





best “‘roommate”’ 
for busy students 


the REMINGTON’ 
TRAVEL-RITER PORTABLE 


TRADEMARK 


Ever wonder how some students seem to breeze through home- 
work and still pull down top grades? It’s a good bet that most of 
them have a special “roommate”...a portable typewriter. It 
makes written work neat, elegant and easy to read. It helps you 
organize your thoughts quickly and clearly, brings out writing 
talents you never knew you had! 

Compare leading low-priced portables and you'll find the beau- 
tiful new REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER gives you the most for your 
money. For example, the TRAVEL-RITER never creeps away when 
you type on it. It’s sturdy... it stays put. And its superior segment 
shift gives you sharper, straighter printwork because there’s no 
jumping up and down of the carriage when you shift for capital 
letters. 

See your Remington Dealer about this beautiful new portable 
soon...get free of extra cost the new REMINGTON COLOR-KEY 
Touch Typing Course,..teaches you touch typing at home in just 
10 easy lessons. 


Memington. Pb cared. owision oF sPerry RAND CORPORATION 
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Nation’s Immortals 
(Continued from page 28) 


Constitution. On April 30, 1789, George 
Washington was chosen as the first 
president of the United States. 

He worked tirelessly to make the new 
nation strong. In 1792, he was re- 
elected to a second term. But the eight 
years of his presidency were almost 
as stormy as his war years. Despite his 
achievements, he fell victim to wild 
charges made by squabbling politicians. 
He was accused of being a tyrant and 
even threatened with impeachment. 


When his second term expired, he re- 
fused to consider a third. 

Instead, he issued his famous Fare- 
well Address, speaking as a “friend” to 
the nation he loved. Washington urged 
his fellow citizens to remain true to 
their ideals and avoid anything that 
would endanger the safety of the na- 
tion. Then, he retired from public life 
and returned to Mount Vernon. 

On Dec. 12, 1799, he took his cus- 
tomary ride around his farm, despite a 
heavy snowstorm. He was seriously ill 
by the next day. “It’s a final debt we 
all must pay,” he said when he realized 





Which personality type are you? 





@ ‘slinky Sue’? 


Stop that wiggly way of yours! 
Concentrate on improving your 
complexion. Boys go for girls 

who are sweet, fresh-looking, nice. 






j © ‘Corner 
Cowboy’? 
Prefer shadowy headquarters 
to public places? 
Timid with other people? 
A blemished skin is apt to make you shy. 








; ‘ 
= ‘Knuckle Popper’? * 
Your machine-gun technique with 
the knuckles may get attention, 
but a better way is to concentrate 
on clearing your complexion. 








You've got real pull because 
you're sweet, pleasant 
to be with. A lovely cared-for 
complexion adds to your charm, too! 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “12 to 20’s”’ 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round'the clock. Unlike 
cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. No 
pillow stains. (Smart 
young men use it after 
shaving to help heal razor 
rash!) Get a jar today, 






Noxzema ¥ 













he was dying. “I'm not afraid to go.” 

His death on December 14 saddened 
the entire country. Even his former 
enemies mourned the passing of a great 
patriot and hero. In the years since his 
death, Washington has been eulogized 
in stories, in songs, and on monuments. 
A tendency grew to think of Wash- 
ington as a sort of superhuman. 

But George Washington was a thor- 
oughly human figure. And it is because 
of these human qualities that he has 
won a lasting place as “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 





Iron Curtain Humor 

Every day humorous stories are 
smuggled through chinks in the Iron 
Curtain. These stories—told secretly, of 
course—bitterly lampoon the Red re- 
gimes of Soviet Russia and its satellites. 
Here are a few examples of jokes 
brought back by recent visitors to the 
Iron Curtain countries. 


Don’t Believe What You See 

The commissar of a village near Mos- 
cow was reporting on recent progress 
in the capital. After he had finished 
describing a huge dormitory being 
erected on one of the main avenugs, he 
was interrupted’ by a member in the 
audience. 

“I was in Moscow yesterday,” said 
the “and I walked down that 
avenue. There was no sign of the 
building.” 

“Comrade,” thundered the commis- 
sar, “you should walk about less and 
read the newspapers more carefully.” 


man, 


Remedy for Homesickness 


A Hungarian artist escaped from his 
native land to Switzerland. A friend 
who called on him at his new home 
found the artist’s studio dominated by 
two huge portraits, one of Khrushchev 
and the other of Kadar, the Hungarian 
Communist leader. The visiting friend 
expressed shocked surprise. Explained 
the artist: “It’s the best means I know 
of preventing homesickness.” 


Mission Completed 


A Russian named Ivanov was once 
sent on a business trip to various satel- 
lite countries. A few days after he left, 
his office received a telegram sent from 
Bucharest which read: “Business com- 
pleted. Long live free Rumania!” 

A few days later another telegram 
arrived, this time from Sofia. “Business 
completed. Long dive free Bulgaria!” 

A week later came a telegram from 
Budapest. “Business concluded. Long 
live free Hungary!” 

Then there was no news for several 
weeks until this message arrived: 

“I'm in Paris. Long live free Ivanov!” 
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eeerevevores |SEF NEW ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE... 


 =CONQUESI 


TELECASTS-CBS/TV, SUNDAYS! 


$ | An entirely new series about vital, exciting progress and dis- 
} | covery in all fields of science... on-the-scene reports narrated 
by Charles Collingwood, topflight CBS newsman and 














HEAR YE! commentator. 
HEAR YE! $ | “November! ....... Fear and Love  December6 ... . . Mystery of the Sun 
November 8 ... The Bottom of the Sea ‘*December13...... Life Before Birth 
Announcing ... $ | *November 15... . . The World of T.B. December 20... .. The Fall-Out Atom 
3 | November 22.... The Landing Barrier *December 27... . . Voice of the Insect 
World Week’s *November 29... . The Ladder of Life January 3, 1960... . The Black Chain 





HALL OF FAME —AND MORE TO COME! 
Presented in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences and 
CONTEST’’ the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Check 
your local television listings for time and station. 
“Sponsored by: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. « ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 





How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two $ 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
2 dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
2 possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
3 World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Monsanto 
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Auk Gay load, 


Gay Head 


Q. I am a freshman and I like a boy 
who is a sophomore. He dances with 
other girls at parties and some of my 
friends tease me about it. I'm very shy 
What should I do? 


A. It’s not easy for a newcomer to 
jump right into the eyes and activities 
of a group that has been at school for 
a year. Jerry already has lots of friends 
and it will take him longer to notice 
you than it has taken you to notice him. 
But as you become more familiar with 
school and begin to take part in school 
affairs, the chances are that you will 
have better opportunities to get to 
know Jerry. 

Don’t think you have to throw your- 
self at him. Most boys are annoyed, 
rather than pleased, by too much at- 
tention. Just be around at parties, foot- 
ball games, and other places where it 
won't be difficult to get into conversa- 
tion with Jerry. Don’t fence yourself in 
with a crowd of other girls—no boy 
wants to brave that. Have things ready 
to say, so that when you start a conver- 
sation it won't be full of awkward 
pauses. You can talk about the party, 


your classes, differences between the 
new school and the old. Or ask him 
about his interests—sports, favayrite sub- 
jects, and hobbies. Once you get a con- 
versation off to a good start, it isn’t 
hard to keep it going. From there, leave 
it up to him. If he enjoys talking to 
you, he'll want to see more of you; if 
he wants to ask you for a date, he will. 

Don't worry about the friends who 
tease you. Everybody teases and gets 
teased at some point, and the only thing 
to do about it is take it with good hu- 
mor. Once they see that you are not be- 
ing upset by it, they will lose interest, 
since it’s your reaction and not the 
teasing itself that amuses them. If 
youre not being teased, you'll find that 
you are less shy about Jerry. 


Q. I am a sophomore and there is a 
freshman whom I like. I know she likes 
me, but I don’t know what to do about 
asking her for a date. I don’t have a 
car and can't take her out like other 
fellows. Should I just forget her and 
not start going out with girls until I 
get a car, or should I get busy and start 
asking her for a date? 


A. Unless Pam is quite a gold-digger, 
she won't mind very much that you 
don’t have a car. For transportation to 
and from places where a car is neces- 
sary, you can probably find a friend 
who'll be glad to drive you. But don’t 
forget the many places you can go with- 
out a car. You could start by asking 
Pam if she’d like to stop and have a 
soda some day after school, or sit with 
you at a football game. Maybe you 
can go to a movie together. Or you can 
just walk her home from school. “Little” 
dates can be great fun. If Pam likes 
you, she'll be pleased that you’ve asked 
her for even a casual date. 

If you have a friend who drives a 
car, it might be fun to arrange a double 
date. Four can do many things together, 
and it helps smooth over some of the 
difficult moments of a first date. 

Whatever you do, be sure to plan it; 
when you call Pam to ask her for a 
date, say, “Would you like to go to the 
movies* Saturday night?,” not “What 
are you doing Saturday night?” In this 
way, she can either accept or refuse 
your invitation gracefully and leave the 
way open for you to ask her at another 
time. It’s a good idea to call about a 
week in advance, and if you do so, you 
have a very good chance of being 
accepted. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Is the Phone Your Own? 
“BYE, LOU,” said Kay Garston into 


the telephone. “See you tomorrow.” She 
hung up. The phone rang again. It 
was for her father. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Garston. “Yes, 
is he, Yes ... yes... of course. I'll 
be right.there.” He hung up. 

“What is it, Dad?” Kay asked, having 
noted the anxiety in his voice. 

“That was the Northrop Emergency 
Hospital. Your Uncle Bill has been in 
an automobile accident. They’ve been 
trying to get me for the last hour. They 
couldn’t get through because the phone 
was busy all that time. You know who's 


this 


been responsible for that,” he added 
putting on his coat. 

“Oh, Dad, I’m awfully sorry! I—I just 
didn’t think about anything like that. 
Is Uncle Bill badly hurt?” 

“He has some serious injuries, but 
they think he'll pull through. He'll prob 
ably be all right. I know you're sorry 
Kay, but—well, we'll discuss it when 
I come back.” Mr. Garston patted he 
cheek and went out. 


° ° ° 


1. How had Kay been irresponsible 
in her use of the telephone? What 
would you consider a reasonable limit 
for a phone call? Why? Do you think 
parents should impose time limits on 
phone calls? If so, how much time 
should be allowed between calls? Why? 
What are some goods reasons for calling 
your friends? How often is it necessary 
to talk more than five minutes? 

2. What are the main reasons for 
having a telephone? What do you 
think are the rights of the rest of the 


family? Can you suggest some rules of 
phone courtesy other than time limits? 
If so, what are they? 

8. Does use of other household ap- 
pliances, such as the radio, phonograph, 
or television, involve some of the same 


rules as the courteous use of the tele- 
phone? If so, name them. What are 
some rules for the use of these appli- 
ances which are not included in the 
use of the phone? What is the differ- 
ence between a personal possession and 
a community possession? How does this 
difference affect commu- 


nity possessions? 


your use of 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





Wud @ Music 


Album of the Week 

The Rubinstein Story (RCA Victor). 
This book-album is a tribute to a key- 
board genius, Artur Rubinstein. Mr. 
Rubinstein impeccably performs a 
Chopin program: Concerto No. 2, An- 
dante Spianato, and the Grande Polo- 
naise. A booklet is enclosed, telling the 
life of Rubinstein in words and pictures, 
and including a Picasso portrait of the 
performer. It’s a dignified, well planned 
album to grace any collection. 


New Folk 

Flat Rock Ballads (Columbia). Here 
are 27 songs and ditties of “love, fun, 
grief,” sung by poet-historian-folksinger 
Carl Sandburg, recorded at his home 
in Flat Rock, N. C. Horse Named Bill, 
Careless Love, and Red River Valley 
are familiar, but then Sandburg revives 
such forgotten delights as Alice B., Get 
the Money, In De Vinter Time, and 
Fancies, Fancies. Sandburg’s notes, 
plus a friend’s impressions of him, | 
make good reading on the jacket. | 

Gold Coast Saturday Night (Elek- | 
tra). Saka Acquaye leads his African | 
ensemble in a selection of hot music | 
from Ghana. They start off with a bang | 

Sugar Soup—and follow with a varied 
program, including “a traditional canoe | 
song,” Down the Congo, which is quite 
lovely. Incidentally, Saka Acquaye is | 
an award-winning sculptor and one of 
Ghana’s top track stars! 





New Jazz 

The Soft Sell (Dot). Bassist Don | 
Bagley leads a quiet group of jazzmen | 
whose accents are on close, sure, care- | 
ful jazz: Paul Horn (flute, alto flute, 
piccolo), Jimmy Rowles (piano), Tom- 
my Loy (French horn), and Shelly 
Manne (drums). Some of the well 
handled tunes are The Soft Sell, The | 
Dot-Cats, and The Boy Next Door. | 

Piano Bon-Bons (Roost). The Eddie | 
Bonnemere Trio deserve attention from | 
jazz buffs looking for good piano. The 
group is tight and right on Trust in | 
Me, Blame It on My Youth, I Hear | 
Vusic, and nine other sweetmeats. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

The difficult I Loves You, Porgy is | 
well done by Nina Simone on Bethle- | 
hem. Catch it soon . . . Pat Boone 
wanders through the Fools Hall of 
Fame (Dot) . . . One of the best is 
Best of Everything, by Johnny Mathis 
(Columbia) . . . Coming up is Buddy 


Teens 
ask 


Toni... 


Q. I set my hair in pincurls every 
night at bedtime and by morning 
it’s all askew! But I have to sleep! 
So...? D. R., Spokane, Wash, 








A. You can’t expect pinned up hair 








Knox, whose Taste of the Blues is appe- 
tizing for Roulette. —Bos SLOAN 


y to survive a night of pillow 

pounding. Try setting several 
hours before curfew. Then, protect pincurls with a net or frilly 
night cap. But why not take your cue from the sleeping beauties 
(millions!) who’ve outfoxed nightly setting . . . permanently? They're 
the girls with the beautiful curls—and sleek-do’s—that never need 
constant pin-ups. Because? Their trusty home permanents hold to 
stay: keep curl-sag and end-straggle problems away. Let Carol 
Douglas let you in on their secret. Send for (and learn) “All About 
Permanents.” 


Q. What should I do about a scraggly, un- 
even hairline? W. F., Houston, Texas. 


OS 


A. If you feel as though all The Eyes of Mj 
Texas are’ on that raggedy hairline . . . hide v7 

it! Better dodge pulled-back or partless do’s. C ’ 

Let your hairline meander, unseen, beneath 

a fringe of soft bangs. Tiny, or full fluffy ~ae 
ones—choose whichever suits you best. For 

festive dates, a headache band can do the \ 


camouflaging. 


Q. I'm what you'd call the tubby type. Would a 
longish pageboy or ponytail make me look 
~thinner? H. K., Manchester, New Hampshire. 


A. Neigh, neigh to ponytails—or any straight 

head-hugging style. Paring down excess 

“upholstery” calls for a short coiffure, 

with fullness, to balance plumpish body 

lines. And upsweeping waves help to “up” 

your stature, deflate your weight. Speaking 

of “body” . . . you need the kind you get 

with a good home permanent.Toni’s famous 

Hidden Body gives your hair “plumpness” that’s easy to style. 

Keeps your waves lastingly lovely. P.S. You can have any look with 
a Toni—but save the plumb-line “pages” til you're slimmer. 


G 
Keep 'em Zooming! 


Your letters—we love them! Even though we're swamped, the more 
you send us, the merrier. Carol Douglas carefully studies all hair 
care questions; will answer yours via “Teens Ask Toni” or your 
own postman’s mail pouch. So if you need help with your hair 
problem, don’t dally. Right now, dash off your topknot dilemma to 
Carol Douglas, Dept. E, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, 


Illinois. Include your complete name and address. 





... hints from 


Cathy Palmer 


We're swinging into the party season—and 
party-bound fashions never seemed prettier— 
or more sumptuous. But, the dreamiest ball- 
gown going can lose its effect with a thud— 
if the girl beneath is frazzled and frenetic, 
Sure cure for party nerves is T-I-M-E—and 
plenty of it—beforehand. Time for nails, 
Time for hair. For tubbing. For make-up, 
and dressing. 


Equally as tranquilizing as pure time in 
your pre-party routine—is to follow either 
tub or shower with a leisurely second, “dry”, 
shower of Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It scents 
and silkens every inch of you, more lovingly, 
more lastingly than costly cologne. And —acts 
like a lavish, perfumed blotter —to take away 
the moisture your towel might have skipped 
over. Makes it a breeze to slide into your girdle 
(even a new one!) and filmy party nylons. 


Helpful hint on powder- 
ing: Remember, always 
smooth Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale right into your skin. 
It’s easy —the texture of this 
Italian talc is so incredibly 
fine. Used this way, the talc 
acts just like a “dry” lotion. 
Soothes the skin. Leaves it 
absolutely velvety! Actually 
creates a lasting ‘‘veil of 
freshness” over your skin, guarding it against 
the irritation and chafing that too-vigorous 
tripping of the light fantastic can cause! 


And as for tripping the light fantastic— 
try spilling a little Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
in your pretty satin pumps. It’s deliciously 
cooling. Makes you feel like dancing all night! 


Life is not full of parties, unfortunately. 
And into every life exams must fall. Quick 
refresher course after a cram session is to 
sponge off with a tepid wash cloth—followed 
by a liberal dusting with Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc. That fresh-as-flowers fragrance lifts even 
the most dejected spirit. And oh how delight- 
fully cool you feel, too! 


New make-up trick —to 
give you a sparkly, lu- 
minous look. Try adding a 
liberal dash of Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc to your face 
powder. Because it’s so fine- 
milled, this smooth talc 
(imported from Italy) 
blends instantly with all 
cosmetic face-powders ! 


cP 


| in Scholastic Magazines. 
| Each puzzle 
| which may be drawn 


| of knowledge. Maximum 


| that the 


Men of the World 


By Bernard Thomas, St. Charles High School, Lebanon, Kentucky 


* Starred words refer to world leaders of past and present 
(Use Sept. 30 special issue, U. S. & World Affairs Annual, for reference) 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 





puzzles for publication 


should be 
built around one subject 








from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 





about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
seporate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
uzzle is orig- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 
issue 
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U. S. President who proposed “atoms 
for peace” plan (first name). 
French President Charles de 
Dec ay. 
. Chinese Communist party chief, Mao 
_-tung. 
A ditch around a castle. 
Premier of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, Tseden-_______. 
Prime minister of New Zealand 
From the frying ________ into the fire 
President of Costa Rica (initials ) 
Giovanni Gronchi is president of this 
country (abbr.). 
Make fun of. 
His nickname is “Tennessee” (initials 
Hernan Siles Zuazo is president of 
this country. 
Egyptian sun god. 
Former premier of Burma, | 
Act 
__. on the cob. 
King of Saudi Arabia. . 
Prime Minister of Australia ( initials 
Actress daughter of a former U. S 
President ( initials ). 
Officer of the Guard (abbr. ) 
Beasts. ° 
French (abbr.). 
Ghosts are supposed to yell this 
President of Albania ( initials ) 
Premier of ‘Turkey (initials ). 
National Recovery Act (abbr 
The sun rises in the ___ 
A scientist works here (abbr. ) 
Destroy. 
. Chairman of Red China, —_— 
Shao-chi. 
7. Theodor Heuss is president of West 
__. (abbr.). 
Third U. S. President (first name ). 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos is its president 


l, 
2 
3. 
4 


Make slightly wet. 


. Shah Reza Pahlevi heads this nation. 


Obtained. 
U. S. President during the Korean 


War (initials). 
3. Great Italian conductor (initials). 


United States Navy (abbr.). 
Play by Shakespeare, King ———__ 


. Premier of Iran. 


West German chancellor ( initials). 


. Clumsy person, 


Inventor of the telephone. 


3. Opposite of filmed TV. 


Former prime minister of United 
Kingdom, Winston Churchill 
The “Show Me” state (abbr.). 


2. Seventh note of the musical scale. 


Ne Win is prime minister of this 
nation 

Prime minister of the West Indies 
Federation, Sir Grantley . 
Either, or; neither, aieaaes 
Opposite of in. 

We've had two Presidents with this 
name, 

4 rise in the ground. 


. Chancellor of Austria, Julius —_— 


Ruler of Spain. 
Portuguese possession on the west 
coast of India. 


2. The Granite State (abbr.). 
. Star of TV’s M Squad (initials). 
44. Between Thursday and Saturday 


(abbr.). 


. King Olav V of Norway lives in this 


XQ 


Jd. 


54. 


°57 


51. 


56. 


capital city. 


. Iraqi premier assassinated in 1958 re- 


volt, _ —_ as-Said. 
Timothy’s nickname. 

Actress Ava’s initials. 

King ( Latin). 

Underwriting account (abbr.). 
Premier of Belgium (initials). 
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Looking 


ra 


t Listening 


Show of the Week: This week the show 
which should be most fun to watch will 
be Ford Startime, NBC-TV, Tuesday, 
Oct. 27. This will be Art Linkletter’s 
“Secret World of Kids.” It’s a program 
that’s all about children—gifted children, 
children from foreign lands—and will 
have grown-ups on it, too: Ed Wynn, 
Ann Blyth, Vincent Price, and Vice- 
President Richard Nixon with his family. 
There'll also be a lot of surprises. 


> Starting off our week tonight, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 21, on CBS-TV, will be a 
special called Holiday on Wheels, a 
comedy look at automobiles of the past, 
present, and even the future. Sid Caesar 
will be featured with Audrey Meadows, 
Gisele MacKenzie, Tony Randall—and 
a lot of cars. 

> Thursday is a big night, starting with 
the Big Party on CBS-TV, at Greer 
Garson’s house. Miss Garson’s guests 
will be Martha Raye, Walter Slezak, 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy, 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May, and John 
W. Bubbles. Pat Boone will have a 
family show, featuring his ABC-TV 
family, the men and women who help 
him put on his program. Also, comic 
Ernie Kovacs bows irtwith a new panel- 
quiz show called Take a Good Look on 
ABC-TV. Janet Leigh, Cesar Romero, 
and Hans Conried are the panel. 

> There’s a Bell Telephone Hour of 
Western music on Friday, Oct. 23, over 
NBC-TV. Burl Ives will be the host, 
and you'll see Dolores Grey and Art 
Lund in an excerpt from the Broadway 
musical, “Destry Rides Again”; Janis 
Paige and Johnny Cash; Patrice Munsel 
and Brian Sullivan in a scene from Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West”; and 
the American Ballet Theater doing Cop- 
land’s ballet, “Billy the Kid.” 

> Satuday means John Gunther's High 
Road on ABC-TV. This week’s program, 
“The Lost Civilization,” is about the 
Mayan culture. 

> Three fine programs are on the sched- 
ule this Sunday, Oct. 25. NBC-TV’s 
Sunday Showcase, will be “A Tribute to 
Eleanor Roosevelt On Her Diamond 
Jubilee.” This is Mrs. Roosevelt’s 75th 
year. Arthur Godfrey will be the host, 
with a battalion of celebrities on hand. 
CBS-TV’s fine series, The Twentieth 
Century, returns. They'll begin the sea- 
son with “The Movies Learn to Talk,” 
a history of how sound came to Holly- 
wood. Over NBC-TV, Dinah Shore will 
have the first of what che hopes will be 


several international shows this season. 
This one is a “Salute to the Pacific,” 
with guests from Japan, China, The 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Hawaii. 

> On Monday, over NBC-TV, Hallmark 
Hall of Fame will present a TV version 
of Maxwell Anderson’s famed poetic 
drama; “Winterset.” The cast for this 
rather grim story will be headed by 
Piper Laurie, Don Murray, George C. 
Scott, and Charles Bickford. 

> Tuesday, Oct. 27, will see the first of 


37 


CBS-TV’s special Tonight series, new 
versions of old hit MGM movies. The 
first will be “Bells of St. Mary's,” with 
Claudette Colbert (as the nun), Robert 
Preston (as the priest), and Charlie 
Ruggles (as a stubborn millionaire). 
The story revolves around a millionaire 
who wants to build an office building 
where a church is. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 








“You'll never guess where we're calling from!” 


“Honestly, Sue, it’s the greatest! Janie and I are stand- 
ing right on the sidewalk on 10th Street talking on the 
phone. . . . And it doesn’t even have a closed booth! .. . I 
am not kidding. It’s a new kind of phone. Wait till you 


1°? 


see it. You'll flip! 


You'll see more and more of these walk-up phone booths 
all over the country. They are part of the Bell Telephone 
System’s constant effort to make communications better 
and easier for you and your family. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here, Sorry, no answers 
personal letter. 


by 


Q. I would like to be a barber after 
I graduate from high school. Do I have 
to attend college? What preparation is 
necessary? Where can I get further in- 
formation?—W.N., Elyria, Ohio 


A. Barber training is available from 
some public vocational high schools and 
from privately owned barber schools, 
sometimes called “barber 
Most states license 


colleges.” 
barbers {equire 





GET EXTRA ENERGY FOR 
(| COLD-WEATHER ACTIVITIES 
WITH SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Get Energy 
The Easy, 
Pleasant Way 


t 
\ 
¥ 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


ot 


ea 
Mom fo get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 


—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 
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ments usually include graduation from 
a state approved barber school, the 
passing of a written examination and 
a demonstration of the ability to per- 
form barber services. For information 
on approved schools of barbering, write 
to your State Department of Education. 
Your teacher has the address 

Q. I am interested in the field of 
public relations. What requirements are 
there for this profession? How can I 
best prepare?—S.C., Van Nuys, Calif. 


4. The public relations man is one 
who, by various journalistic devices, at- 
tempts to mold public opinion for o1 
against a person, product or cause. He 
must have intelligence, common sense, 
ingenuity, and plenty of ambition. Pre 
paration should include a college educa 
tion with a major in journalism and 
newspaper or business experience deal- 
ing with the public. 


Q. 1 am a high school student inter- 
ested in becoming a medical secretary. 

J.H., Los Alamos, N. M.; . a legal 
sacretary.—P.O., Cloquet, Minn 


ta- 


scientific 


4. The medical secretary needs 
miliarity with and 
terms and phrases used by the doctor 
The legal secretary requires 
processes 


medical 


or dentist. 
familiarity with legal terms, 
and forms. General secretarial training 
is required with additional instruction 
in terminology and special office prac- 
tice. Your high school course should 
include study in English, typing, short- 
hand and business practice. Try to in- 
clude commercial law for legal secre- 
tarial training and science for the 
cal secretary. Instruction is sometimes 
offered on-the-job by the 
doctor or lawyer or in private secretarial 


medi- 
employing 
S¢ hools 

Q. I plan to become an electronics 


Can I get this training in the 
Academy?—S.C., Brooklyn 


engineeél 
Air Force 
N. Y 

Academy, Colorado 
offers a four-year course 


A. The Air Force 
Springs, Col., 
leading to a Bachelor of Science degree. 
Engineering courses are offered, but 
there is no specialty in electronics. For 
a booklet on schools offering electronics 
engineering, write Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, 29 W., 
89th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Q. I wish to become an actress. Hou 
can I prepare for this career? I want to 
go to New York City and try for a part 
in the many plays presented there each 
season. Should I do this now?—D.]., 
Sheboygan, Wis.; | am interested in be- 
coming a drama coach. Can I prepare 
for this by going to college? —N.S., 
Endicott, N. Y 


A. The best preparation for acting 
would be to join the dramatic produc- 
tions in your high school, church and 
community. Almost all colleges have 
dramatic troupes and some have drama 
departments that enable you to major 
in drama. Don’t come to New York 
in search of a career until you have had 
several years of stage preparation at 
school and college. Unknown actresses 
rarely given an audition. To be a 
drama coach, one must have .had con- 
siderable experience as an actor. You 
success in this field depends on the 
variety and extent of your contacts and 
your experience in actual stage produc- 
tions. -H.Z. 
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PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME | 


in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more opypor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 








EDUCATION 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women . 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 

gram combines liberal arts 
and prof d ti 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© 6.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











ART 


PRATT 


THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
Industria! Design. M.S. in Art Education and Maste: 
of Industrial a DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, Y 











National Academy School | of Fine “Arts 


Established 1825. Painting in oil and watercolor, life 
drawing, sculpture, mural workshop. Nationally known 
medals, scholarships. New air-conditioned 

“oe studios. Eater anytime 
89 St.. New Yerk 28. 


building 
5 East 


elevator 
Free catalog: 





Misreading 


The bus was crowded when the 
young lady got on, and a soldier at- 
tempted to rise. She pushed him back 
gently, and he tried to rise once more. 

“No, no, thank you,” she murmured, 
pushing him back again. 

“Please let me get up, lady,” said the 
soldier. “I'm two blocks past my des- 


tination now.” 
The Balance Sheet 


The Literal Truth 
Overheard in a Hollywood night 


club: 

“Why, that big phony! He told me he 
makes Westerns—so what do I find? He 
cuts up the ham, peppers, and onions 
for omelets at the Economy Drug 


Store!” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Road’s Way 
“Hey, farmer,” yelled the arrogant 
tourist, “where will this road take me?” 
“It won't take you anywhere—it stays 


right here,” answered the calm farmer. 
Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket 


Not Guilty 


Three men were brought into court 
for disorderly conduct. The judge asked 
one what had caused him to be arrested. 

“I threw peanuts into the water,” the 
man replied, 

“That’s not very bad,” said the judge. 

Turning to the second man, he asked, 
“What did you do?” 

“T threw peanuts into the water, too,” 
he answered. 

“Well,” said the judge, to the third 
man, “I suppose you threw peanuts 
into the water, also?” 

“Oh, no, your honor,” replied the 


man. “I am Peanuts!” 
The Balance Sheet 
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From “Davy Crockett” 
“It's from my Den Mother. Unless | show 
up for meetings, I'll be reclassified.” 


All in Pun 

The game of fitting odd words into 
sentence continues merrily among the 
punsters. One grim party produced the 
following horrible examples: 

SOVIET: Dinner was ready soviet. 

CADILLAC: A cadillac mean if you 
pull its tail. 

BOLL WEEVIL: After the boll wee- 
vil all go home. 

LOQUACIOUS: She buimped into 


me and I told her to loquacious going. 
panes nae (S"WIPE'S, The General Cellulose 





From “Romeo and Juliet” 


$—$-$ . 
How about writing a “Krazy Kaption 

for the photo above? There's a prize of 
$1 waiting for the Kraziest one sent in. 
Mail your Kaption to “Krazy Kaptions,” 
care of this magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Do it by 
November Ist. We'll print the best one, 
plus the name and address of the win- 
ning Kaptioneer. 








THE MACGREGOR X10L stars every week in 


MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


For 21 years the MacGregor X10L 
has been the official basketball 
for all intercollegiate games 
played in Madison Square 
Garden. The nation’s top stars 
like it because the finish on 

the ball has a positive “feel” 
that gives players better control 
in passing, dribbling, shooting, 
rebounding. It’s the official ball of 
many leading conferences. Play 
the ball college and high school 
stars call the best—the MacGregor 
X10L. See your MacGregor 
dealer today.* 


Whacdrsgor,, 


“The Choice Of Those Who Play The Game” 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


*He has MacGregor basketballs, basketball equipment and the complete line of 


MacGregor sports equipment. 








The New 1960 


cars from 
Chrysler Corporation 


—How to spot them 1960 DE SOTO. ., A long, gently curving flow of metal, 
from any angle 


like the vane on a missile, from taillight to fender-front. 











Wind tunnel tests helped 
Chrysler Corporation engineers 
develop basic car shapes that 
cut wind drag and improve 
handling. Our top automotive 
stylists took this true aero- 
dynamic design and added 1960 PLYMOUTH Air-scooped fender insert, outlined 
some special finishing touches by a whiplash arc that sweeps from wheel opening to hood. 
of their own. Result? Pure 











automobile—the most distinc- 
tive cars on the road. Here are 
just a few of their unique 
“ID cards” ... 


1960 CHRYSLER... Classic, racing-car grille 
brought up to date. In the rear, flying V taillights. 














1960 IMPERIAL .. . The famous gunsight 
taillights. Massive, low-slung bumper with 
a wide longhorn curve 











1960 DODGE ... Double-barrelled taillight and back-up 
light sets flank the broad, sleek expanse of the rear deck lid, 


And watch for Valiant, Chrysler Corporation’s 
new ecohomy car... coming soon. 
The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 


1960 DODGE DART... Clean, taut lines 
flowing from the backswept grille to the trimly —the all-new ones for 1960 from 


sculptured rear fender CH RYSLER CORPO RATION 
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John Dewey 


Dewey Centennial 


This week marks the centennial of 
the birth of philosopher John Dewey, 
often the center of controversy during 
his long life (1859-1952). 

In no area did the controversy rage 
more mightily than around Dewey’s 
role in the field of education. 

To size up Dewey’s contributions to 
American education, Scholastic Teacher 
asked three prominent educators for 
their comments. Their views: 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education: 

“John Dewey’s teachings have pro- 
foundly influenced American education 
for more than 60 years. He boldly pro- 
posed to change the whole direction 
of educational practices from a highly 
traditional system based on rote learn- 
ing, to a system firmly grounded in the 
belief that education should be a 
powerful force in fitting the child for 
effective participation in society, both 
for the future and the present. He is 
probably best known for his theory of 
learning by doing. He gave education 
a direction generally accepted, but 
which is now under severe examination. 
I am confident that in the end what 
has proven to be good and sound in 
Dewey’s teachings will be kept, while 
some of our practices rightly or wrongly 
ascribed to Dewey will be changed 
and improved to the end that our ed- 


ucative process will emerge stronger 
and better.” 

»Dr. Paul Woodring, educational ad- 
viser to the Ford Foundation: 

“It was John Dewey’s fate to have 
his educational views misinterpreted by 
over-enthusiastic and uncritical admir- 
ers and distorted by those who chose 
to use his enormous prestige to their 
own ends. It is the misinterpretations 
and the distortions, even more than the 
attacks of his opponents, that have 
added fuel to the educational contro- 
versy. Many of the real educational im- 
provements of recent decades reflect 
Dewey’s best thinking; the errors and 
aberrations that crept into the schools 
during his later years were not of his 
making. It will take time and effort to 
distinguish the distortions and errors 
from the solid gains and to plot the 
course of education for the coming 
years, but when the smoke of battle 
clears away and the history of Ameri- 
can education in the 20th century 
eventually is written, Dewey's place 
will be secure.” 
>Dr. W. W. Eshelman, president of the 
National Education Association: 

“The indebtedness of American 
schools to John Dewey is without par- 
allel. With insight and eloquence he 
brought the methods of intelligence and 
the processes of democracy into 
the classroom. The application of the 
scientific method to the improvement 
of instruction and of learning would not 
have been possible without his guid- 
ance. What other philosopher in our 
time has managed so to fire the 
imagination of school people and of pub- 
lic alike in the creation of a more hu- 
mane and comprehensive approach to 
learning? Perhaps the heart of John 
Dewey's legacy to the schools is con- 
tained in his words: “What does democ- 
racy mean save that the individual is 
to have a share in determining the con- 
ditions and the aims of his own work 
and that on the whole, through the 
free and mutual harmonizing of difter- 
ent individuals, the work of the world 
is better done than when planned, ar- 
ranged and directed by a few, no mat- 
ter how wise or of how good intent 
that few? How can we justify our be- 
lief in the democratic principle else- 
where, and then go back entirely upon 
it when we come to education?’ ” 


. 7 
Coping with JD‘s 

New measures to deal with an old 
but recurring problem—juvenile delin- 
quency—are being taken by commu- 
nities across the country. 

In Los Angeles, the nation’s sec- 
ond-largest school system (enrollment: 
600,000) has served notice to pupils 
and parents that it will not tolerate 
improper behavior in school. 

Copies of a new pupil disciplinary 
code adopted by the Los Angeles school 
board have been sent to all parents, 
and a more detailed account has gone 
to all teachers. 

Under the code, students may be sus- 
pended or expelled—when other re- 
medial means have failed—for disobedi- 
ence, persistent defiance of authority, 
membership in fraternities or sororities, 
smoking, habitual profanity or vulgar- 
ity, truancy, stealing, use or sale of al- 
coholic beverages, and use or possession 
of narcotics. 

L.A. school officials do not expect the 
new code to solve all disciplinary prob- 
lems, but they expect it to be a power- 
ful deterrent. For the first time, they 
note, teachers in the system now know 
how far they can legally go in curbing 
all troublemakers. Some approved meas- 
ures: they can keep youngsters after 
school and can even “lay on the hickory 
when milder methods don’t work. 

Against the back-drop of mounting 








Ben Roth Agency 
“My mommy says she doesn’t want 
me to play with you anymore.” 





THE VU-LYTE I 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 
the VU-LYTE II! 

An optical mirror 

reflects the original cop 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 

the picture onto a screen or wall 

—big—bright—dramatic—so 

ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above) ! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: ‘Turn 
Teaching Into Learning’. 


cuanes(QGegelek COMPANY 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jersey 
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concern over JD, a survey made by Phi 
Delta Kappa showed that 60 per cent 
of its members queried in a sampling 
feel that school discipline today is not 
strict enough. Seventy per cent of those 
surveyed came out in favor of permit- 
ting reasonable force 
to maintain discipline. 

But an opposing view on corporal 


teachers to use 


punishment was recently expressed by 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings Jr., Dem. of 
Mo., chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Com- 
mented Hennings: 
“No Federal penitentiary is allowed to 
inflict corporal punishment on an inmate. 
Why give a teacher that privilege?” 
Meanwhile, the 
ho has become recognized as a front- 
line fighter against JD, is getting new 
help from several sources. One is a 
National Educa- 


classroom teacher 


guide issued by the 
tion Association. 
Another is a recently published book 
Predicting Delinquency and Crime, by 
She Idon and Glueck of Har 
vard University (Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass., $6.50). Ac- 
cording to the Gluecks, JD can be pre- 
dicted—sometimes as early as the age 
ot 6—by 


Eleanor 


Pre Ss 


examining various social and 


economic tactors 


Movies, TV Rapped 


that 


seem to glorify violence and vice under- 


Are movies and TV programs 


mining American morality and contrib- 
uting to juvenile delinquency? 

According to some teachers and re- 
ligious leaders, the answer is “ves 

One of the sharpest criticisms of the 
nation’s mass media has come from the 
High School Teachers Association of 
New York City, which asserts that some 
books pictures, and pro 


Grams are 


magazines 
adversely influencing teen 
ige audiences. 

[These “abuses,” the organization con- 
tends pose a serious problem to teach- 
ers trying to inculcate students with 
proper civic virtues, respect for govern 
ment and duly constituted authority, as 
well as proper moral standards. 

Che H.S.T.A. appealed to motion pic- 
ture executives to “retrain from produc 
ing pictures which glorify for this im 
age, heroes and leaders of the 


vhich 


mature 


criminal underworld, pictures 
display insensitivity to well-established 
moral standards, (and) programs which 
on both the theatrical 


television too often depict weaknesses 


screen and on 


ind inefficiency in our law enforcement 
igencies and government officials 
Meanwhile, under the aegis of the in 
ter-faith Committee of Religious Leaders 
in New York City, Jewish rabbis, Prot- 
estant ministers, and Roman Catholic 
priests have hit hard in sermons at TV 


ind other “entertainment” mediums 


Said one rabbi: “Unless we can se- 
cure ‘equal time’ for virtue, violence 
and vice will not only become subjects 
for dramatic shows, but more and more 
the way of life for too many of our 
youths and adults.” 

Stung by this criticism, the motion 
picture industry is considering the pos- 
sibility of some sort of voluntary rating 
system—that would indicate which pic- 
tures are for adults and which are for 
children below the age of 16 or 17. 

However, the industry has not given 
an inch on its long-standing defense that 
violence on the silver screen does not 
make juvenile delinquency, or even con 
tribute to it. Instead, the industry as 
serts (and some experts agree) that 
these pictures give potential criminals a 
vicarious outlet and actually may have 


an opposite effect. 


Teachers and Law 


From the time they enter the profes- 
sion to the time they leave, public school 
teachers—more than most other Ameri- 
cans—are affected by laws of all kinds. 

Constitutions, statutes, judicial deci- 
sions, and school board rules and regula- 
tions cover just about everything from 
certification requirements to retirement 
benefits. 

In a new research monograph, the Na- 
tional Education Association has taken 
a look at The Teacher and the Law. 


.Here are some of the things it found: 


Certification: A bachelor’s degree is 
required by all states for elementary 
teachers (although Massachusetts will 
accept graduation from an approved 
four-year normal school and some states 
certificates to 
A fifth year 
high 


will issue substandard 
those without the degree) 
of preparation is required for 
school teachers by five states—Arizona, 
California, New York, Oregon, and 
Washington—and District of Columbia. 
PNepotism: In 22 states, certain appli- 
cants are not eligible for employment if 
they are related by blood or marriage 
to a school board member. 

PLoyalty Requirements: Practically 
every state (exceptions: Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, and Mississippi) require 
teachers to take an oath supporting 
the U.S. Constitution. Three require in- 
structors to refrain from teaching spe- 
cific theories of government. Thirteen 
bar membership in subversive groups. 
Contract and Tenure: In 20 states, all 
teachers are under tenure or tenure- 
type continuing laws. In all but three of 
the remaining states (exceptions: Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming) there is some 
legislation concerning teachers’ con- 
tracts and their duration. 

Minimum Salaries: Minimum salary 
laws are in effect in 35 states and 
Puerto Rico. Sixteen states also pro- 
hibit salary discrimination on the basis 





COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
© Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 
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but in some of the other states 
salary differences are not uncommon 
® Corporal punishment: New Jersey is 
the only state that prohibits the use 
of corporal punishment, but many lo- 
cal school boards have adopted such 
bans. Some states specifically 
teachers to paddle pupil troublemak- 
ers, and other states indirectly sanction 


permit 


moderate” corporal punishment 
PRight to strike: Teachers 
ganize, but like all public employees 
they “have no right to strike 

Retirement: Teachers in all states are 


mat) OI 


local retirement 
Delaware 


cost of 


covered by state or 
systems. In all but 


ers contribute to the 


teach- 
the re- 
tirement allowances. 

Copies of the monograph can be ob- 
tained from the N.E.A., 1201 16th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.( $1) 


Along ‘Conant’ Lines 


Los Angeles school administrators—at 
the request of the Board of Education 
have come up with eight recommenda- 
bringing their 
“ideal” outlined in Di 
James B. Conant’s high school report 

First in priority among them is a 


recommendation to stre ngthen English 


tions tor school system 


closer to the 


mposition It calls for strongel! 
in-service training programs for teach- 
ers of English composition and con- 
tinued exploration of possibilities fon 
strengthening the English program 
Another 
installation of special reading centers in 


ill Los 


Others urge expanded summer sch« 


recommendation aims at 
Angeles secondary schools 

01 
programs, a pilot program to provide 
extra class time for gifted pupils, con- 
tinued efforts to provide more counsel- 
ing, a permanent program to check per- 
formance of graduates who go on to 
a system of recognizing on each 
idual 


ct lle Ue 
liploma the superior work of indiy 
students, and continued emphasis on 
remedial reading 

Though all of the eight recommenda 
ions presented to the Board of Edu 
Supt. Ellis A 
pected eventually to be implemented 


ition by Jarvis are ex- 


none embody radical changes from 


present practices 


Closing the Gap 


Up to half a million children through- 
out the benefit this yea 


from various projects aimed at “closing 


the gap between deprived and middle 
lass children,” National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Ne- 
cro Students 

However, says the private, non-profit 
1958-59 report, 
much more remains to be done 

Pointing out that youngsters from cul- 
turally ind 


country may 


Says the 


gency in its annual 


economically deprived 


groups, regardless of race, suffer a se- 
rious “educational lag,” the report cites 
some notable efforts now being made 
to meet this problem. 

[t points to the initial program in 
New York City, and ones started last 
year in Philadelphia and this fall in 
Washington, D.C. It says projects are 
being developed in Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati and being considered in 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh and Boston. 

The formula for attacking the edu- 
cational problems of underprivileged 
children, says the report, first requires 
identification of potentially tal- 
seeks to raise 
achieve- 


early 
ented children. Then it 
their educational sights and 
ments through special guidance and 
remedial services, cultural exposure 
and other measures. 

The New York City project—called 
‘Higher Horizons’—started three years 
ago at a single junior high school. The 
project has been so successful that it 
has been expanded this fall to include 
14 city schools. Students taking part, 
the report have shown marked 
improvement in scholastic achievement, 


attendance, and behavior 


Says, 


Opinion Polls 


Further evidence of the split over 
the proper emphasis on academic and 
non-academic schooling is evidenced in 
a recent sampling of member opinion 
by the professional education fraternity 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Forty-eight per cent of the school- 
men polled oppose reduction of non- 
academic schooling to permit greate 
emphasis on basic disciplines (such 
subjects as reading, writing, and arith- 

and sci- 
history in 


metic in elementary grades, 


ence, math, English, and 


high school) 
However, a significant 41 per 


reservations 


cent 


favor the idea “with 

Eleven per cent warmly endorse it 
Other findings of the sampling among 

Phi Delta Kappa’s 80,000 members: 

P Ability 


high schools to improve 


grouping in comprehensive 
instruction In 
required subjects and in certain elec- 
tive subjects is “warmly welcome” to 
38 per cent. Another 39 per cent wel- 
come it with reservations and three per 
cent are to the idea 

PExpansion of guidance and counsel- 
ing in the high school is strongly ap- 
with 20 pel 


“cool 


proved by 76 per cent 
cent approving with reservations. 
PVirtual elimination of 
schools (those with fewer than 100 stu- 
dents) is welcomed by 83 per cent of 
the respondents, though 39 per cent 
have reservations. They say such schools 


small high 


are needed in sparsely settled areas. 
PA longer school year is opposed by 
40 per cent of those polled, with 22 


per cent in favor and 38 per cent ap- 





Teleouide, 
Sor 
CONQUEST 


HE RESULTS of current research on 

the fascinating subject of mother 
love will be dramatically presented in 
the first of the new series of Conquest 
programs, Sunday, November 1, 5:00— 
5:30 p.m., EST, CBS-TV. (Check lo- 
cal listings in your area.) 

For general science and _ biology 
classes, the exciting story of ingenious 
experiments with baby rhesus monkeys 
at the Univ. of Wisconsin’s Primate 
Laboratories offers an unusual insight 
into the scientific method. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Harry 
F. Harlow, a group of psychologists 
have for several years been conducting 
highly original experiments with baby 
monkeys. The object of the carefully 
planned study is to gain a better under- 
standing of the nature and origin of an 
infant’s love for its mother. 

The Conquest series of half-hour 
science programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
National Academy of Sciences. Empha- 
sis is always on current pioneer re- 
search in fields of general interest. 

The program is sponsored by the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

Teachers will probably find that this 
particular subject has a built-in interest 
for their students. The very idea of 
experimenting with monkeys in order 
to measure an infant’s attachment to 
its mother should provoke general dis- 
cussion. 

Suggested starter questions: Is a 
child born with a feeling of love for 
his mother? Or does a baby learn it 
soon after birth? Is mother love an in- 
stinct or a habit? 

After allowing sufficient time for ex- 
pressions of opinion, teachers might 
clear the way for a better understand- 


Photo by Sponhols 


What is the mystery of mother love? Conquest probes the subject with a fascinating 
program on experiments involving baby rhesus monkeys on Sunday, Nov. 1 (CBS-TV). 


ing of the telecast by pointing out the 
following: 

1. The experiments utilize baby rhe- 
sus monkeys because human infants are 
too immature at birth to make good 
subjects for this type of research. In 
contrast, the baby rhesus monkey, at 
birth, has the brain and nervous sys- 
tem of a five-month-old human baby. 

2. The subject of mother love is com- 
plex and has long been debated. There 
are many variables to consider. For 
example: Does love or affection de- 
velop from the act of nursing, or from 
bodily contact with the mother, or 
from affectionate handling, or from as- 
sociations by the infant based on see- 
ing and hearing? Students _ will 
probably be anxious to express opinions 
on these questions. 

3. Certain terms might be reviewed 
in preparation for the program: pri- 
mate, stimulus, response, instinct, habit, 
deprived individual, social relationship, 
feeling of security, variable control. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


An effective method of summing up 
the entire telecast is to discuss it under 
four headings: 

1. Contact comfort: What particular 
experiment seemed to prove that con- 
tact and warmth rather than nursing 
is the important factor in the infant- 
mother relationship? Do you think this 
applies to human infants, too? 

2. Fear and mother love: Why did 


ADVERTISEMENT 


baby monkeys run to terry-cloth moth- 
ers when frightened? Will a human 
infant react in a similar fashion? Why 
was a bare wire mother unable to give 
a frightened monkey a feeling of se- 
curity? How did these baby monkeys 
act after being comforted by their 
mothers? How do human infants be- 
have when frightened? 

3. Deprived infants: Compare the be- 
havior of an orphan monkey with one 
raised by a wire mother. Why did the 
former run away from the fear stimu- 
lus? Does the failure to receive mother 
love during infancy have a permanent 
effect on a monkey’s personality? Do 
you think this also applies to human 
infants? 

4. Social relationships: Is it normal 
for a baby monkey to leave its mothe 
in order to play with other monkeys? 
What happens when a fear stimulus 
occurs in this situation? How do you 
account for the fact that some children 
refuse to leave their mothers to play 
with other children? 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 

1. My opinion of the mother love 
experiments. 

2. How the Wisconsin experiments 
have given me a better understanding 
of children I have known. 

3. How the lack of affection or the 
opposite condition of excessive affec- 
tion during human infancy may affect 
an individual’s personality. 

—Harry Soorin 








. YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 

One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 
Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size 53 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3... .$.38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Book 4.... .28 ae 
Beek 3.1... Book 8... 28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc 
HANDWRITING DEMONS es 25¢ 
By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils 
papers with rubber stamps 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


47 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y 








Fill in coupon for a FREE One Year Sub 
scription to OLSON RADIO'S Fantastic Bargain 
Packed Catalog — Unheard of LOW, LOW 
WHOLESALE PRICES on Brand Name 
Speakers, Changers, Tubes, Tools, Hi-l 
Stereo Amps, Tuners and thousand f other 
Electronic Bargains, 


NAME____ 
ee 
TE innenesnsnniienteee STATE 

If you have a friend interested in electronics 


send his mame and address for a FREE sub 
scription also. 


OLSON RADIO 


fomed 2.2°R. 2 Bene), | 


902 S. Forge St. Akron 8, Ohio 
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proving with reservations. Even among 
those generally supporting a longer 
year there was little unanimity as to 
its implementation. 

The public seems to agree. In a se- 
ries of three Gallup polls, U.S. adults 
turned thumbs down on both a longer 
school year and a longer school day. 
The adults did, however, generally ap- 
prove of increased homework for young- 
sters in both grade school and high 
S¢ hool. 

The Gallup findings agree with what 
students have said on the amount of 
time spent in school. In an Institute of 
Student Opinion poll last fall of nearly 
13,000 students, 69 per cent said the 
length is “just 
termed the 


present school day’s 
right” and 64 per cent 
school year’s length “just right.” On 
homework, 49 per cent favored their 
current amount, 20 per cent said they 
had too much, and 18 per cent said 
they would be willing to do more 


Western ‘Tentniks’ 


“Tentniks” is one more word to de- 
scribe the exploding school population. 
an Arcadia, Calif 
describe his 


It was coined by 
high student to 
2.700 fellow students who this fall are 


spending part of their school day in ten 


sx hool 


tents on the school grounds. 
The tents are being used because 
the high school building has a capacity 
for only 2.200 of the 2.700 students. All 
students are expected to have at least 
one class per dav in the tents 
Arcadia’s superintendent, William 
Staerkel, said that rejection of two 
bond issues in 1957 and 1958 posed the 
alternative of double-shifts or make- 
shift This third 
bond election will decide whether the 
tents will be 


To Meet the Boom 


A broad program to help Pennsyl- 
vania meet the challenge of booming 


classrooms. month a 


eliminated—or stay. 


college enrollments has been recom 


mended by a six-man advisory panel 
of educators and businessmen 

The panel recommended: 
Conversion of Pennsylvania’s 14 state 
teachers colleges to full liberal arts col- 
leges, with future teachers to be 
trained at university graduate schools. 
Intensive use of institutional resources 
through around-the-calendar operations 
that would increase use from 65 per 
cent to about 90 per cent. 
PStrong measures to reduce costs and 
increase income, with tuitions set at lev- 
els high enough to cover differences 
between expenses and income. 
PRaising of admission standards and 
rejection of unqualified students. 
PIncreased financial support of col- 


leges by business, alumni, and other 


private sources, as well as by the state. 
Increases in student loans. 
>Improved salaries for faculties. 

The panel’s report advised against 
the creation of new universities but said 
existing ones should be strengthened, 
especially junior colleges. 

The advisory group also called for 
the elimination of many college courses, 
more efficient use of faculty members 
and plant facilities, expansion of col- 
lege libraries, and more solid college- 
preparatory training. 

The panel was headed by Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. 


First Year Results 


As the National Defense Act moved 
into its second year this fall, first year 
results showed: 

College loans: A total of $60,500,000 
has been awarded to 1,370 participat- 
ing colleges and universities to estab- 
lish or expand student loan programs. 
Graduate fellowships: A thousand fel- 
lowships—intended to help swell the 
nation’s future supply of college teach- 
ers—have been granted at a total cost 
of $5,300,000. 

PSchool purchases: Nearly $40,000,000 
has been certified for purchase of lab- 
oratory equipment and _ instructional 
materials to improve teaching of sci- 
ence, math and foreign languages. 
PCounseling: Last summer 2,100 high 
school teachers took part in guidance 
and counseling training institutes. 


Academies Act 


Sweeping curriculum changes are be- 
ing made this fall at the United States 


Military and Naval Academies. The 
changes will lead to rougher and more 
challenging West Point 
cadets and Annapolis middies. 

The new modernized curriculums 
will place more emphasis on basic sci- 
ences and mathematics at the expense 
of military vocational courses (“tactical 
instruction,” “military hygiene”) and so- 
called naval “hardware” courses. 

At West Point, the new curriculum 
look will involve more nuclear physics, 
more time for 
foreign lan- 


courses for 


electronics, chemistry; 
sciences and 


instruction in 


the social 
guages; strengthened 
English; and more emphasis on courses 
in logic and research techniques. 

The changes at Annapolis—described 
by the academy as the most extensive 
there in more than a century—will per- 
mit midshipmen who meet scholastic 
standards to take elective courses in 
addition to the basic program. 

Another innovation involves a shift 
in emphasis in some fields from ap- 
plied to theoretical courses. 

(News concludes on page 14-T) 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL sie al 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. 4 





MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to- 
day's Army is truly modern. 





12-page booklet for parents describing their son's oppor- 
tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS IS HOW IT 1S. Factual preview of a young man’s first city STATE 
few months in the Army. 








MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently  "#M SCHOOL 


up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
° Czechoslovakia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See news sec- 
tion, World News in Review, pp. 8-10; 
also, Newsmakers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good 
Citizens at Work, p. 19; Our Nation's 
Immortals (George Washington), p 
28; also, Newsmakers and the news 
section, pp. 7-10. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Czech- 
oslovakia, pp. 12-18; A U. N. Guide's 
Story, pp. 20-21; also, Newsmakers and 
the news section, pp. 7-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Czecho 
slovakia, especially pp. 14-18; also, see 
the news section, pp. 7-10. 

5. American History: Our Nation's 
Immortals (George Washington), p. 28; 
also, see the news section, pp. 7-10. 

6. Science: A page about science in 
the news, p. 11. 

7. Features; A World Weck 
sive, A U.N. Guide’s Story pp. 2()-2] 
Power Among Men, p. 22. 

8. Testing Material: A workbook 
Unit on Czechoslovakia 


exe lu 


page on the 
p. 23. 

9. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
34; also, College and Career, p. 38. 

10. General Interest: Say What You 
Please, p. 26; sports, crossword puzzle, 
reviews of films, TV-radio, records, etc., 
beginning on p. 30. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

Ceylon’s new Prime Minister, Wi- 
jayananda Dahanayake, is one of the 
Newsmakers in this issue. The second 
Newsmaker is Dr. Victor A. Belaunde 
of Peru who was elected this 
president of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. 

Discussion Questions: (a) What differ- 
ence does it make to the U. S. whether 
Ceylon’s leader is pro- or anti-Commu- 
nist? (b) Why has the U. N. General 
Assembly been called the “world’s town 
meeting’? (Note: Students can turn to 
the U. N. section in the U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual, Sept. 30th issue, 
pp. 17-19, for information about the 
organization of the U. N. and the work 
of U. N. organs and agencies.) 


UNIT: CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(pp. 12-18) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Czechoslovakia is a country with 
democratic traditions. But it has suf- 
fered the domination of stronger na- 


year $ 


TEACHERS: 





Coming Next Week 
Special Supplement to 
World Week's Teaching Guide 

Next week’s issue of the Teacher 
Edition will be issued in two parts. 
Part 1 will be the usual Teacher 
Edition with the Student Edition 
hound in. Part 2 will be an eight- 
page supplement, “How Teachers 
Use World Week.” 

A reference manual of 
and methods, it has been prepared 
by educational authorities from 
suggestions and reports made by 
teacher subscribers across — the 
country. The supplement organizes 
these successful techniques for us 
ing World Week in a practical way 
It also presents sections on how 
teachers use World Week to de 
velop understanding of world af 
fairs, as a course of study in world 
history and world geography, and 
supplement — thei 


ideas 


generally—to 
teaching in social studies. 











tions. It became an independent coun 
try after World War I, and then be 
came a victim of appeasement in 1938 
and of Nazi occupation in World War 
II. Soviet troops “liberated” Czecho 
slovakia from the Nazis but this, too, 
proved a tragic event. Today, Czecho- 
slovakia is a Communist-ruled country 
and a Soviet satellite. Under Moscow's 
direction Czechoslovakia’s resources are 
used to advance the interests of Soviet 
Russia. 

2. Nature blessed 
with a wealth of mineral resources, rich 
fertile soil, a favorable climate, and ex- 
well-balanced and 


Czechoslovakia 


tensive forests. Its 
highly industrialized 
provide a higher standard of living for 
its people than it does. Soviet Russia, 
however, Czechoslovakian | skills 
and resources to increase the military 
power of the Communist world. 

3. Although Soviet Russia 
the West for colonialism in 
Africa, the Kremlin practices it in East- 
ern Europe. Ten nations in Europe are 
under the Communist yoke. Only 
Communist Yugoslavia, under Marshal 
Tito, has defied Moscow and escaped 
the fate of the satellite nations. 


economy could 


uses 


attacks 
Asia and 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Summarize what 
you read about Czechoslovakia under 
these headings: Area and Population; 


Agriculture; Mineral Resources; In- 
dustries; Standard of Living; Culture; 
Climate, (2) What has been the in 
fluence of Communist rule on Czecho 
slovakian agriculture? Industrial pro- 
duction? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Explain, briefly 
the part of each in Czechoslovakia’s 
(a) King Charles; (b) Thomas 
Masaryk and Eduard Benes; (c) 
Woodrow Wilson; (d) Adolf Hitler. 
(2) Explain these terms as they relat 
to Czechoslovakia’s history: Munich 
Conference; appeasement; Sudeten 
(3) How did Czechoslovakia be- 
come a victim of communism? (4) 
Ideatify Antonin Novotny. (5) Name 
the ten nations that make up the So- 
viet Empire in Europe. Tell why you 
did not include Communist Yugoslavia 


in your list. 


history: 


land. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
The Kremlin’s Empire (p. 18) 


You can open the discussion on the 
Unit by telling the class that this week’s 
Czechoslovakia is one of : 
series on Communist countries. Last 
week we presented a unit on Soviet 
Russia. In succeeding weeks we will 
present units on Poland, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Call the attention of the class to the 
map of the Soviet satellites on this 
page. (1) What do we mean by the 
phrase, “Soviet Empire’? How many 
countries are included in the Soviet 
Empire in Europe? (2) Why does the 
free world refer to the countries in 
Eastern Europe as “Soviet satellites’? 
“captive nations”? (3) What signifi- 
cance do you attach to the chains 
which tie these countries to the USSR? 
(4) What significance, if any, do you 
attach to the inclusion of Moscow on 


the map? 


Unit on 


Map Work 

In class, or as a homework assign- 
ment, have students draw a freehand 
map of Czechoslovakia using the map 
in this issue of World Week as a guide. 
Here are some suggested directions to 
write on the board: 

1. Draw an outline map of Czecho- 
slovakia in your notebooks. Outline the 
countries bordering Czechoslovakia and 
name them. 

2. Trace these rivers and label them: 
Elbe and Danube. 


(Continued on page 13-T) 


See Special 4-page Film Insert in Center of the Student Magazine. 
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ALABAMA 


Board of Education 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ARKANSAS 

State Department of Education 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 


Library Building 
Monticello, Arkansas 


A&M College 
Monticello, Arkansas 


Crosset Public Schools 
Crosset, Arkansas 


Hamburg Public Schools 
Hamburg, Arkansas 


Lake Village Public Schools 
Lake Village, Arkansas 


McGehee Public Schools 
McGehee, Arkansas 


Star City Public Schools 
Star City, Arkansas 


Dermott Public Schools 
Dermott, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 
Grant Union High School District 
Del Paso Heights, California 


El Dorado, Amador & Calaveras 
County Schools 
El Dorado, California 


Tahoe High School 
Placerville High School 
Sutter Creek High School 
Calavaras High School 
lone High School 


Solano County Schools 
Audio-Visual Department 
Fairfield, California 


Dixon High School 
Rio Vista High School 
Vacaville High School 
Fairfield High Schoo! 
Alameda County Schools 
Oakland, California 
Emeryville High School 
Amador High School 
Hayward High School District 
{2 schools) 


Los Angeles County Schools 
Audio-Visual Department 
Los Angeles, California 
East Side Union High School District 
San Jose, California 

Santa Clara County Schools 
San Jose, California 

Orange County Schools 
Santa Ana, California 
Piumas Unified Schools 
Quincy, California 


Glen County Schools 
Willows, California 


Willows High School 
Orland High School 
Hamilton City High School 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Boulder, Colorado 


Mapleton High School 
Denver, Colorado 


Academy High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Cripple Creek High School 
Monte Vista High School 
Delta High School 

DeBegt High School 
Akron High School 


State Department of Education 
Frank E. Heckey 

Deputy Attorney General 
Denver, Colorado 


Gramby High School 
Kremmeling High School 
Mosta High School 

San Luis High School 
Cheyenne Wells High School 
Arriva High School 


Colorado State College 
Instructional Materials Center 
Greeley, Colorado 


Greeley High School 

Eaton High School 

Fort Collins High School 

Laboratory High School 
(College of Education) 


FLORIDA 

Duval County Board of Instruction 

Jacksonville, Florida 
Baldwin High, Jacksonville 
Alfred |. DuPont, Jacksonville 
Englewood High, Jacksonville 


Duncan Fletcher High, 
Jacksonville Beach 


Andrew Jackson High 
Jacksonville 


Julia Landon High, Jacksonville 
Robert E. Lee High, Jacksonville 
Terry Parker High, Jacksonville 
Paxon Senior High, Jacksonville 
Technical High, Jacksonville 

New Stanton High, Jacksonville 
New School #155, Jacksonville 


State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Hillsborough County Board 
of Public instruction 
School Materials Center, Tampa, Fla 


lomec Binding 
(Electrovalent) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta City Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta Film Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Marietta High School 
Marietta, Georgia 


Thompson High School 
Thompson, Georgia 
Rome High School 
Rome, Georgia 
Cartersville High School 
Cartersville, Georgia 
Jonesboro High School 
Jonesboro, Georgia 
Athens High School 
Athens, Georgia 

State Department of Education 

Collegeboro Film Library 

Collegeboro, Georgia 
Glennville High School 
Glennville, Georgia 
Portal High School 
Portal, Georgia 
Nahunta High School 
Nahunta, Georgia 
Jeff Davis High School 
Hazlehurst, Georgia 
Trautien High School 
Saperton, Georgia 
Folkston High School 
Folkston, Georgia 


State Department of Education 
Macon Film Library 
Macon, Georgia 
Wrightsville High School 
Wrightsville, Georgia 


Warner Robins Senior 
High School 
Warner Robins, Georgia 


Jones County High School 
Gray, Georgia 
Sandersville High School 
Sandersville, Georgia 
Lanier Senior High School 
Macon, Georgia 
Crawford County High School 
Roberta, Georgia 

State Department of Education 

Tifton Film Library 

Tifton, Georgia 


Turner County High School 
Ashburn, Georgia 


Climax High School 
Climax, Georgia 


Lee County High School 
Leesburg, Georgia 


Broxton High School 
Broxton, Georgia 


Pavo High School 
Pavo, Georgia 


Sheliman High School 
Shellman, Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 


Beardstown High School 
Beardstown, lilinois 


Champaign High School 
Champaign, Iilinois 


Mattoon High School 
Mattoon, Iilinois 


Cumberland High School 
Toledo, Illinois 


Urbana High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Altamont High School 
Altamont, Illinois 


Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Iilinois 


Liberty High School 
Liberty, Illinois 


Seneca High School 
Seneca, Illinois 


DeKalb High School 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Cornell High School 
Cornell, Illinois 


Macomb High School 
Macomb, IIlinois 


Marseilles High School 
Marseilles, Illinois 


Toluca High School 
Toluca, IIlinois 


Sangamon County Film Library 
Springfieid, Illinois 


KANSAS 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


Peabody Public Schools 
Peabody, Kansas 


Ottawa University 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Garnett Public Schools 
Garnett, Kansas 


Roosevelt High School 
Emporia, Kansas 


College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas 


Burlington Public Schools 
Burlington, Kansas 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Shawnee Mission High School 
Mission, Kansas 


Arkansas City High School 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


Anthony High School 
Anthony, Kansas 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Altamont Schools 

Pittsburg Schools 

Fort Scott Schools 

Parsons Public Schools 
Cherokee Consolidated Schools 
St. Mary's Catholic High School 


Kansas State Teachers 
Laboratory School 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


MARYLAND 


Board of Education of 
Washington County 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


CHEMISTRY 


Vet behamelone lotic) sh motelela-i-) 
SETTING A SIMILAR PATTERN 





INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS 


MICHIGAN 


Northern —— College 

Public Service Center 

Marquette, Michigan 
Escanaba Senior High. School 
Escanaba, Michigan 
Gladstone Public Schools 
Gladstone, Michigan 
Ishpeming High School 
Ishpeming, Michigan 
Crystal Falls Public Schools 
Crystal Fatis, Michigan 
Graveraet High School 
Marquette, Michigan 
Stephenson Public Schools 
Stephenson, Michigan 
tron River High School 
Iron River, Michigan 

Warren Public Schools 

Warren, Michigan 

Fitzgerald Public Schools 

Fitzgerald, Michigan 

Van Dyke Public Schools 

Van Dyke, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 


Detroit Lakes Public Schools 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
Moorhead Pubtic Schools 
Wadena Public Schools 
New York Mills 
Public Schools 
St. Louis County Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Clover Valley High School 
Two Harbors, Minnesota 
Alborn High School 
Cotton High School 
Embarrass High School 
Brookston High School 
Meadowlands High School 
Alango High School 
Montevideo Public Schools 
Independent School District #129 
Montevideo, Minnesota 
Independent School 
District #373 
Dawson, Minnesota 
Independent School 
District #376 
Marietta, Minnesota 
independent School 
District #129 
Montevideo, Minnesota 
independent School 
District #894 
Granite Falls, Minnesota 
Independent School 
District #375 
Madison, Minnesota 
Independent School 
District #776 
Appleton, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


North Mississippi Physics Course Film 
Cooperative #1 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
Corinth High School 
Corinth, Mississippi 
Tupelo High School 
Tupelo, Mississippi 
Columbus High School 
Columbus, Mississippi 


Available for only one year, 
Course on Film with John F. Baxter, has 
already met with enthusiastic teacher re- 
sponse in classrooms throughout the United 


Amory High School 
Amory, Mississippi 
West Tallahatchie School 
Webb, Mississippi 
Quitman County Schools 
Marks, Miszissipps 
North Mississippi Physics Course Film 
Cooperative 
University of Mississippi 
Houston, Mississippi 
Holly Springs Public Schools 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 
(olives County) Dist. 1¥ Schools 
Cleveland, Mississippi 
Greenville Public Schools 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Western Line Consolidated 
School District 
Glen Alian, Mississippi 


University of Mississippi 
Oxford, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Southeast Missouri State College 
Audio-Visual Center 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


University of Missouri Extension 
Division 
Columbia, Missouri 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Extension Division 

Lincoin, Nebraska 


NEW YORK 


Catskill Area Project in Small 
School Design 

State University Teachers College 

Oneonta, New York 


Andes 

Andrew S. Draper (Schenevus) 
Cherry Valley 
Delhi 
Downsville 
Edmestom 
Franklin 
Gilbertsville 
Grand Gorge 
Hanceck 
Margaretville 
Milford 

Morris 

New Berlin 
Otego 

Richfield Springs 
Roxbury 

South Kortnight 
South Otselic 
Springfield 
Stamford 
Unadilla 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte City Schools 
Mecklenburg County Schools 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fayetteville City Schools 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Guilford County Schools 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


the Chemistry 


President, 


to offer 


Duplin Cum Board of - pce 
Kennansville, North Carolina 
Craven cont Board of Education 
New Bern, North Carolina 
Dover High School 
Dover, North mayrn cs 
Farm Life High Schoo 
Advanceboro, North Cerolina 
Havelock High School 
Havelock, North Carolina 
Jasper High Schoo) 
New Bern, North Carolina 
Newbold Training School 
New Bern, North Carolina 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Public Schools 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Conowa Public Schools 
Conowa, Oklahoma 
Pocasset Public Schools 
Pocasset, Oklahoma 
Minco Public Schools 
Minco, Oklahoma 
Union City Public Schools 
Union City, Oklahoma 
Marshal! Public Schools 
Marshall, Oklahoma 
Elmore City Public Schools 
Elmore City, Oklahoma 
Crescent Public Schools 
Crescent, Oklahoma 
Moore Pubiic Schools 
Moore, Oklahoma 
Garber Public Schools 
Garber, Oklahoma 
Covington Public Schools 
Covington, Oklahoma 
Velma-Alma Consolidated 

hoois 


Velma, Oklahoma 
Washington Public Schools 
Washington, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Oregon State System of Higher 
ducation 
Department of Visual instruction 
Oregon State College Campus 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Philomath High School 
Philomath, Oregon 
Bethel High School 
Eugene, Oregon 
Eugene South High School 
Eugene, Oregon 
Independence High School 
Independence, Oregon 
Stayton High School 
Stayton, Oregon 
Silverton High School 
Silverton, Oregon 
Milwaukie High School 
Milwaukie, Oregon 
Reynolds High School 
Troutdale, Oregon 
David Douglas High School 
Portiand, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsbury Schools 

Fallsington, Pennsylvania 
Central hin Joint Schools 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
Extension Services 

University Park, Pennsylvania 


The American Chemical 
it is our hope that this course on film will 
make it possible for the high school instructor 
a kind of instruction in chemistry 
which can dramatically improve the teach- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort School District #1 
Beaufort, South Carolina 


Cooper River School District #4 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Horry County Board of Education 
Conway, South Carolina 


Spartanburg City Schools 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Robertson County Schools 
Davidson County Schools 


Tennessee State Dept. of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, 


VERMONT 


Goddard College 

Plainsfield, Vermont 
Greensboro High School 
Greensboro, Vermont 


Plainfield High School 
Plainfield, Vermont 


Marshfield High School 
Marshfield, Vermont 


Cabot High School 
Cabot, Vermont 


Braintree—Randolph Union 
High School 


Randolph, Vermont 


Waterbury High School 
Waterbury, Vermont 


Waitsfield High School 
Waitsfield, Vermont 


Northfield High Schoo! 
Northfield, Vermont 


Bradford Academy 
Bradford, Vermont 


Newbury High School 
Newbury, Vermont 


Johnson High School 
Johnson, Vermont 


Hardwick Academy 
Hardwick, Vermont 


Craftsbury Academy 
Craftsbury, Vermont 


WASHINGTON 


Pierce County Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


EVALUATION STUDIES 
ON NEXT PAGE > 


Society 


States. Teachers say that it is more than meet- 


ing the expectations of Dr. John C. Bailar, Jr., ing of this increasingly important subject’’ 





“THE GREATER GAIN!” 


Major Evaluation Studies Show Tangible 


Benefits of Complete Courses on Film... 


The objective findings of the major studies are proving the merits 
of the ent Courses on Film. In approaching the studies, it is 
important to keep these basic facts (researched by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences) in mind: 50 per cent of what we know in chemistry 
has been discovered or developed in the past 30 years. And... 90 
per cent of what we know in physical science has been learned since 
1940. How much modern physics and chemistry teaching essential 
to Space-Age Education is reaching the classroom? The bearing of 
this information is further amplified by a committee member for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, in writing about the results 
of the Chicago Study in Physics: “‘While these standard achieve- 
ment tests (used in determining results) are based on typical high 
school courses in physics, the content taught in the film course is 
considerably greater, the inference being that students taught with 
film learn more physics though this is not always reflected in stand- 
ard achievement tests.”’ 

The full-year courses on film are, therefore, answering the vital 
need for concentrated learning of greater amounts of scientific 
information . .. in a shorter time... by more students. 


The Major Studies and Projects: 
Pilot Study —Science Research Associates 
Introductory Physics on Film 
Evaluation study—July, 1958—in 49 high schools—1,161 students. Films were 
proje scted in the classroom. 

“The results of the overall analysis showed a statistically significant difference 
between the gain-scores of those taught by the film method and those taught by 
the traditional method. Those taught by the film method had the greater gain.” 


The Chicago Study—Introductory Physics on Film 

Group tested: 117 Chicago Public High School students completing two full se- 
mesters of Physics on film. Films were shown via TV. Test instrument: Dunning 
Physics Test (Form BM). National percentile norms established by tests in 19 states, 
77 high schools, 2,181 students. 

Average scale score: Chicago group, 124. National percentile rank: 78. 

Comment by Chicago Committee: ‘‘The average IQ of our group was 116, while 
that of the whole group participating (national norm group) was 114. Hardly a 
sufficient differe nce toe xplain the very gratifying achievement of our group of 


117 students... 


American Institute of Physic 

A Study of the Teaching of Physics by Film and Television 
Evaluation program carried out during 1957-58. Conclusions are based upon personal 
observation by advisory committee me mber rs, by interview, by teacher-administered 
standardized achievement tests, and by teacher and student questionnaires. 
While no statistically significant difference has been found ... in the acquisi- 
tion of facts of physics, there is a statistically significant difference in the ability 
to apply scientific principles to new situations in favor of the film group. 


The Wisconsin Physics Film Evaluation Project 

Conducted at University of Wisconsin, 1957-58, under grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Participating: Sixty non-metropolitan high schools in 
Wisconsin— 1,332 students. The Films were projected in the classroom. 


Film-taught students were compared with control students on special tests con- 
taining the additional material found in the films. Results: significantly in 


favor of film-taught groups. 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Rocky a Project—Aspen, Colorado 

June, 1959— Although directed toward exploring the benefits to small schools with 
spec ial cael to adequate curriculum coverage, the project findings are applicable 
in principle to schools and systems of any size 

Report from Colorado Teacher-of-the-Year: At close of year, achievement 
testing (in Chemistry) revealed that classes using films placed eleven percentile 
points higher than classes taught the previous year without the films . . . further, 
that the classes of the previous year had a higher average IQ. 


For addresses of where to write for copies of the published studies or com- 
plete summaries of them, contact... 


B a Om A on Ei ok 7. a oa .\ 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Avenue +« Wilmette, Illinois 


—— 


Brain-storming Session—Science teachers discuss 
aspects of filmed courses. Some questions: How much 
math needed? Teacher preparation betore showing? 
Concepts? This and other illustrations here taken at 
Rocky Mountain Project—June, 1959. 





Teaching d ti Teacher demonstrates 
how film can be stopped to make comments, onswer 
questions, then continued. Classroom teacher is free to 
handle special learning situations, check understanding. 


Ervin L. Cline, Arriba (Colorado) High School, 
makes evaluation of effecti of Student's and 


Instructor's Manuals. 





Teacher Committee examines suggested test ques- 
tions furnished in Teacher's Manuals. 





(Continued from page 8-T) 


8. Label these regions: Bohemia, 
Moravia, Slovakia. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 

1. Explain the title of the picture 
pages, “The Years of Freedom and the 
Years of Red Rule.” 

2. In what ways do the pictures illus- 
trate the title? 

3. Why are there statues in Czecho- 
slovakia of both Woodrow Wilson, a 
former President of the United States, 
and of Josef Stalin, the former Soviet 
Russian dictator? 


A Discussion Lesson (pp. 12-18) 
Motivation 

1. One way to motivate the lesson 
is to have the class turn to the cartoon 
on the workbook page (p. 23) for in- 
terpretation. Your lead into the lesson 
will readily arise from the questions 
and comments made by students. 

2. Another approach is to have stu- 
dents read the title and the sentence 
under the title on page 12 which opens 
the Unit. How do the title and the sen- 
tence that follows it give us the theme 
of the Unit and indicate the importance 
of Czechoslovakia in world affairs to- 
day? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What justification is there for say- 
ing that Czechoslovakia’s history shows 
that the country is linked more closely 
to the democratic world than to the 
Communist world?” 

2. How has life changed for the 
Czechoslovakian people under com- 
munism? 

3. What memories do the words 
Hitler, appeasement, and the Munich 
Conference evoke in the minds of the 
Czechoslovak people? 


Application 
1. What lesson did the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 teach the Soviet Union? 
2. What reason is there for saying 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 28, 1959 
Unit: The Kremlin’s Empire— 
8. Poland. 
November 4, 1959 
Unit: The Kremlin’s Empire— 
4. Hungary. 
November 11, 1959 
Special Issue: The Cold War. 


that “The Communists have failed to 
extinguish the love of freedom that 
burns within Czechoslovak hearts”? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can refer to world his- 
tory texts and encyclopedias for the 
story of Munich, appeasement, Hitler, 
and the Sudetenland. 

2. You can use the history section of 
the Unit to drill students in construct- 
i, g time-line charts. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(George Washington) (p. 28) 
The biographical sketch of George 

Washington is the fifth in World 

Week's series on America’s Hall of 

Fame. 


Things to Do 

1. A number of teachers have told 
us that they are urging their students 
to save the series in the form of a scrap- 
book. We would like to hear from you 
on how you are making use of this 
series in your classes. 

2. Here is another suggestion for us- 
ing this series: Organize a section of 
your room’s wall space with the title, 
Our Nation’s Immortals. Scotch-tape 
pictures on the wall around this cap- 
tion. Also, in large lettering, write 
famous quotations associated with each 
personality. Pictures and quotations 
can be changed weekly where wall 
space is an important factor. This sec- 
tion of the room will be more than just 
decorative since you can refer to these 








TOOLS for TEACHERS 








HUNGARY 


Nov. 4 in World Week 

BOOKS: 1000 Years of Hungary, by 
Emil Lengyel, $5.00 (John Day, 1958). 
Boy on the Roof Top, by Tamas Szabo, 
$3.75 (Little, Brown, 1957). Bridge at 
Andau, by James Michener, $3.50 (Ran- 
dom House, 1957). 

ARTICLES: “Putting on the Pressure,” 
Time, Mar. 30, 1959. “Baron and the 
Brats,” by J. Carlova, Coronet, Feb. 1959. 
“Hungary's Proud Rebel,” by M. Maleter, 
Reader's Digest, Jan. 1959. “Act Two of 
Hungary’s Tragedy,” by I. Deutscher, Re- 
porter, Jnly 10, 1958. “Hungary, Twenty 
Months After,” by L. Larsen, N. Y. Times 


Magazine, June 22, 1958. “Report on Hun- 
gary,” U.N. Review, Aug. 1957. “Story Be- 
hind Hungary’s Revolt,” by T. Aczel, Life, 
Feb. 18, 1957. “War Waged by the Soviet 
Army; United Nations Report,” U. S. 
News & World Report, June 28, 1957. 
“Captive Satellite Now,” by A. A. Michie, 
Newsweek, Oct. 28, 1957. “Hungary Waits 
for Another October,” by H. E. Salisbury, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 20, 1957. 

FILMS: Out, 25 minutes, sound, black 
& white, sale or free-loan, United Nations 
Film Department, 42nd Street & First Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. A documentary 
report on a peoples’ flight to freedom, 
and of the problems Hungarian escapees 
face in finding a new homeland. 
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historic figures and their words re- 
peatedly throughout the term. 


AU. N. GUIDE'S STORY (pp. 20- 
21) 
In this World Week exclusive, a 
U.N. guide tells us about her work, 
training, and experiences. 


Things to Do 

1. Have any of your students visited 
the U.N.? If so, have them tell the 
class about it. 

2. If you are planning ahead for a 
U.N. class program for this week (U.N. 
week), check your school’s film library 
for a U.N. film. Also, see our article 
on page 22, Power Among Men. 


“Ad-Wise” (pp. 24-25) 

The field of advertising is examined 
in No. 38 of the excellent New York 
Life Insurance Co. series on careers for 
young people. List on the chalkboard 
the different positions available in this 
field (copywriter, photographer, typog- 
rapher, and others). Do your students 
know what each position entails? Dis- 
cuss Mr. West’s statement that “ad- 
vertising can be an enjoyable career— 
for those who are mentally and tem- 
peramentally suited for it.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 23 

1. Cartoon Reading: 1-democratic; 2- 
president; 3-barriers erected by the Soviets 
to cut Red-ruled lands off from contact 
with the free world; 4-“Man cannot have 
any other”. . . ete. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Prague; 2- 
14; 3-1948; 4-yes; 5-false; 6-yes; 7-yes; 8- 
government; 9-true; 10-yes; 11-western; 
12-music; 13-Albania; 14-president; 15- 
Woodrow Wilson. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-(a) 
here Britain and France betrayed their al- 
ly, Czechoslovakia; (b) the part of Czech- 
oslovakia Hitler demanded and obtained as 
“a price for peace”; (c) Britain and France 
hoped that by yielding to Hitler’s demands 
for the Sudetenland war would be pre- 
vented, 2-the desire for independence and 
democracy are deeply rooted in the Czech- 
oslovakian people. 


Answers to Cr d Puzzle, page 36 
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News in Brief 


> The nation’s governors may take up 
the question of pupil-teacher ratios— 
largely as a means of easing the teacher 
shortage and saving school dollars 
Material on the problem—currently be- 
ing gathered by the Governors’ Confer- 
ence staff—will be placed before the 
group’s executive committee in Decem- 
ber. 


> Creation of a permanent Presidential 
Advisory Commission on Education, 
which would submit an annual report 
to the President on the needs and prog 
ress of the nation’s schools, has been 
proposed by Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., 
New York State commissioner of educa 
tion. Dr. Allen envisions a commission 
made up of 12 to 15 “really distin 
guished Americans” which would face 
“no restrictions” on what it might study 
and report on. 


>» “Tommy Gets the Keys,” a 32-pag 
cartoon booklet on 
pared by Scholastic Magazines for the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has won a 
Public Interest Award for G 
from the National Safety Council. The 
Council termed distribution of the bool 
let exceptional service to safety. The 
booklet originally ran as a Scholasti 
insert in March, 1954, and ran in re 
vised form in the April 3, 1959, edition 
of Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
Practical English 


sate driv ing pre 


vodric h 


> A Center for Instructional Television 
first of its kind in the U.S., has been 
established by New York Univ. in col 
laboration with the Radio Corporation 
of America. The center will help de 
velop and disseminate effective tech 
niques for teaching by TV. In addition 
to workshop offerings and classes al 
the center, the staff will be availabl 
to school systems and administrators for 
short institutes, workshops, or consul 


tation. 


> Good spellers are born—according to 
a recent report given to the American 
Society of Human Genetics on the 
Strength of Nature Over Nurture in 
Humans. Ability to discriminate pitch 
and good reasoning power also may be 
inherited, said the study. The conclu 
sions are those of Richard E. Stafford 
of Princeton Univ.’s psychology depart- 
ment. Stafford, who analyzed identical 
and fraternal twins in his study, did 
point out, however, that heredity can’t 
be responsible for the total power to 
spell. Training accounts for most of it 
But, he said, deep down there is some 
thing biologically inherited that makes 
for being a good speller or a poor one 
> “The Teacher I'll Never Forget” was 


the title of a recent contest series of 


the Detroit Free Press which drew near- 
ly 1,000 letters. Among the teachers 
the writers haven’t forgotten: a “mean” 
teacher who marked his students down 
for saying “Toosday” and made them 
take notes in class; a teacher who 
played and explained operatic selec- 
tions on Friday afternoons; and a Latin 
teacher who taught a student to use 
“the brains God gave us”—to learn 
rather than to avoid learning. 


> More than 10 per cent of Princeton 
Univ.'’s June graduates have selected 
teaching as a career, according to the 
Placement Bureau there. The 
highest in recent 


Teacher 
percentage is the 


years 


> Eighty John Hay Fellowships will be 
warded during 1960-61 to deserving 
high school teachers for study in the 
humanities. Teachers from 18 states 
are eligible for the grants, which pro 
one of six uni 
versities Colum 
bia, Harvard, Northwestern, or Yale 
For information write: John Hay Fel 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York, N. Y. Applications are due Dec. | 


vear's study at 
California, Chicago, 


vide i 


>» Researchers at Cornell Univ. wil 
spend the next three studying 
five- and six-year-olds to discover how 


Am ne 


investigated: the 


years 


children learn to read. 
the problems to be 
nature of a child’s spoken language at 
school age and its relationship to read 
ing; whether a child can get information 
easily from seeing or from heat 


learn to 


young 


more 
ing how children recognize 
symbols that make up written language 
ind the relationship between reading 
and writing 

Supreme Court has 
Butte, Mont., 


non-union 


> The Montana 
that the 
must pay 


ruled school 


district teachers 
the salary increments and raises granted 
to teacher-members of the American 
Federation of Teachers. It held illegal 
i provision of the Butte school board 
requiring teachers to be union members 
in order to receive any benefits or salary 
increases negotiated by the union 


» Does one vote matter? It did in East 
Islip, L. I. (New York) recently when 
i single vote put across a $2,900,000 
bond issue for a new high school. The 
single vote meant the two-thirds major 
ity required for victory in the 1,541 to 


770 vote 


Names in News 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will conduct 
an undergraduate seminar in “Interna- 
tional Organization and Law” at Brand 
eis Univ., in Waltham, Mass., this fall 
The two-and-a-half hour seminar course 


will be scheduled at irregular inter- 
vals Russell R. Ayres, a master 
at Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 
for 42 years, died Oct. 4. He was head 
of the history department for many 
years before retiring in 1958 and count- 
ed among his students Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Sen. John Kennedy, and Rep. 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut . . . Dr. 
H. Grant Vest has resigned as Colorado 
commissioner of education to become 
director of the Coordinating Council 
of Higher Education in Utah 
George F. Ostheimer has been named 
superintendent of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
schools, succeeding Herman L. Shibler 

Robert K. Carr, professor of law 
and political science at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been named president of 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
George F. Brain will become superin- 
tendent in Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 1, 
succeeding John H. Fischer, who be- 
came dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Sept. 1. Dr. Brain cu 
rently is superintendent in Bellevue, 
Wash 


Don't Miss... 


like it or not! 


Howz Yer Speechin’? by Herbert L. 
Curry, in the October Elementary School 
Journal. If enjoyed last week's 
article on diction and malapropisms 
(“The larvae from the volcano flowed 
down the mountain side”), look up 
this article by a Central Michigan Univ. 
professor of speech. Prefaced “to be 
read aloud carefully—if at all,” it is an- 
other appeal for good diction, a “John- 
ny can’t talk” article. The author says: 
“Weather yu bleeve it er not, every 
mispernounced word | have tried tuh 


you 


pertray here has been uttered by collich 
students.” 

Learning More About Learning, from 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. This 88-page 
booklet presents fresh views on learn- 
ing by scholars in the fields of anthro 
pology, psychology, and communica- 
tions. It’s a compilation of papers pre 
sented at the ASCD’s Third Curriculum 
Research Institute of May, 1958, with 
a summary of what participating study 
groups thought were implications fo1 
the school curriculum. (ASCD, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., $1.) 

Learning to Read, in the Oct. 12 
Newsweek. The remedial reading meth 
od of Anna Gillingham of New York, 
which helps children build words from 
the sounds of letters, not the sounds of 
syllables, is outlined in this news article. 
Miss Gillingham’s system, it reports, is 
based on her observation that language 
difficulties are inherited and neurologi- 
cal and occur four times as often in 
boys as in girls 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


in the Elementary Schools 
By THEODORE ANDERSSON 


BOUT half a million American chil- 

dren between the ages of 5 and 12 
are today learning something of the 
speech of other peoples. In the past 
generations, this opportunity had been 
denied to all but a very few. The num- 
ber may be much larger, for our sur- 
veys date back to 1955 and 1956. At 
that time some 270,000 pupils in our 
public elementary schools, some 155,000 
in our Catholic elementary schools, and 
some 30,000 in our Dependents Schools 
in Germany and France were learning 
to understand and speak another lan- 
guage. Perhaps these children may one 
day help to dispel our reputation as a 
nation of linguistic illiterates. 

It was surely this kind of hope which 
induced Congress to include FLES 
(foreign languages in the elementary 
school) in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. In so doing, Con- 
gress depended heavily on the informed 
opinion of such organizations as the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, which in 1956, while expressing 
certain cautions, endorsed FLES in 
these words: “After more than three 
years of studying a variety of reports 
on the teaching of foreign languages in 
the public elementary schools, we ex- 
press our approval of this popular 
movement in American education. In 
our judgment the movement deserves 
the support of parents and educational 
administrators. . . .” 

Despite great popular approval and 
support by hardheaded _ legislators, 
FLES raises some serious educational 
questions, which must be satisfactorily 
answered before success is assured and 
LES can be accepted as a regular part 
of the elementary-school program. 

Educators ask: Are objectives clearly 
enough defined? What experimental 
evidence is there that children learn 
foreign speech better than adolescents 
or adults? Can worthwhile results really 
he achieved in daily periods of as little 
as 15 minutes, and without reducing 
the effectiveness of other parts of the 
program? Can qualified teachers be 
found in adequate numbers? 

as it rides the wave of its 


Theodore Andersson has taught 
French and Spanish at Yale, the Ameri- 
can University, Wells College, and the 
Univ. of Texas. In 1953 he directed 
the UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching 
of Modern Languages for World Under- 
standing, in Ceylon. He also directed 
the Summer Institute for Language 
Teaching at the Univ. of Tevas 


Even 


present popularity, FLES is threatened 
with collapse if certain problems are 
not solved. 


> Danger No. 1: FLES will fail if lan- 
guage instruction in the elementary 
school bears the slightest resemblance 
to past instruction in the secondary 
school or college. Grammar discussion, 
vocabulary study, and translation sim- 
ply will not do. Objectives must in- 
clude the learning of speech first, read- 
ing and writing later, grammar last. 
Such a revision of objectives is not 
easy. It requires understanding the na- 
ture of language, now widely misunder- 
stood by language teachers, by English 
teachers, by speech teachers, by school 
administrators, and by the general pub- 
lic. Only linguistic scientists as a group 
understand that in language, speech is 
primary, writing secondary; that gram- 
mar does not prescribe what language 
should be, but merely describes what 
language is; that language is culturally 
learned vocal behavior, acquired by 
imitation of native speakers to the point 
where speech habits become automatic. 


> Danger No. 2 has to do with the 
nature of language learning. Profes- 
sional educators are quite right to ask 
what experimental evidence there is 
that children learn languages better 
than others, and language educators 
are quite wrong not to produce such 
evidence. But this is not to say that 
evidence does not exist. 

Thousands of American servicemen, 
diplomats, businessmen, and mission- 
aries have lived abroad with their fami- 
lies. They know that their children 
learned the local speech better and 
more quickly than they themselves did 
and that the younger children generally 
did better than the older. 

A teacher who understands the psy- 
chology of language learning will real- 
ize the importance of an early start. 
The younger the child, the more faith- 
ful and unquestioning will be his re- 
production of the speech he hears 
around him. Ideally, a FLES program 
should begin in kindergarten or the 
first grade. For reasons of economy or 
for other practical] reasons, many pro- 
grams do not begin until the third 
grade, A later start is not recommended 
except as a transition. 

Experience has shown that daily 
lessons of 15 minutes in the primary 
grades and of 20-30 minutes in the in- 
termediate grades will, if used effec- 
tively, suffice to produce satisfactory 
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“a 
El Paso Public Schools 
Language expert teaches El Paso (Tex.) 
third graders to read Spanish, based 
on expressions they have heard and 
learned in grades one and two. 


learning without making undue de- 
mands on the limited time available. 


> Danger No. 3, perhaps the most se- 
rious of all, has to do with teacher sup- 
ply. With but few exceptions, teacher 
training institutions—both academic and 
professional — are failing to prepare 
really qualified professional teachers of 
modern foreign languages. Their pro- 
grams need to be modernized. 

Since there is no present provision 
for certifying FLES teachers, some 
states require double certification: a 
license to teach in the elementary 
school and a license to teach one or 
more languages in the secondary school, 
which reduces considerably the number 
of available candidates. Some commu- 
nities, such as El Paso and Houston, 
in part, run their FLES programs be- 
fore or after school so as to be able 
to hire non-certified teachers. 

Certified or not, it is essential that 
FLES teachers be qualified; that is, that 
they know well the spoken language 
and the culture which the language ex- 
presses; that they be skilled in guiding 
the learning of children; and that they 
be able to cooperate with the other 
teachers on the staff in such a way that 
language learning will not compete 
with but reinforce other parts of the 
elementary program. 

To summarize, FLES 1s popular but 
precarious. It is not likely to succeed 
unless objectives conform to the nature 
of language and to the needs of our 
time, unless teaching practices conform 
to these stated objectives, unless teacher 
education institutions greatly improve 
their programs, unless professional edu- 
cators improve certification procedures. 

If these minimal conditions are met, 
there is no apparent reason why FLES 
should not succeed and deserve to be- 
come one of the so-called common 
learnings in our elementary school. 





New Materials 











THE AMERICAN ECONOMY- 168- 
page booklet which discusses the major 
goals of the American economy, out- 
lines scientific and technological devel 
opments, and evaluates their economic 
implications. All entries were part of 
the 1958 program on “The Impact of 
Contemporary Scientific and Tech- 
nological Developments on the Ameri- 
can Economy” sponsored by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, NCSS 
and National Science Teachers Associa 
tion. Available from the Joint Council 
2 W. 46th St., NYC 36. ($2) 


FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: GRADUATE-—151 pages 
of valuable information for those in- 
terested in graduate study in the United 
States. Annual tuition, fees, and room 
and board costs are given, plus average 
amount, number, and kind of fellow- 
ships, loans, and teaching or research 
assistantships available. From Supt. otf 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (50 cents). 


CAMINOS—Your Spanish teaching 
friends will be interested in this new 
monthly magazine. Printed in Spanish 
Caminos will feature vocabulary, fiction, 
letters from readers, articles, and test 
exercises. A teachers’ supplement is 
printed in English. Subscriptions are $2 
for a school year; 10 or more subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. Available from The Ameri- 
can School, Apartado Postal No. 83 
Guatemala, Guatemala, C. A 


RCA CATALOGUES-—80-page Edu 
cational Record Catalogue includes list- 
ings of recorded courses in foreign lan 
guages, a comprehensive “History of 
Music in Sound” series, and suggestions 
for basic and budget school record li- 
braries. Request on school letterhead 
from RCA Victor Record Division, Edu- 
cational Services, 155 East 24th St., 
NYC 10. (10 cents). Electronic Aids 
to Education lists new models of 16mm 
projectors, phonographs, radios, etc. 
Available on request from Educational 
Services, RCA, Camden 2, N. J. 


ORDERED YOUR BOOK BAZAAR MATERIALS YET? 
IF NOT, USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW! 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


jackets) @ $2.00. 


@ 25¢. 


0 
Title “ 





ee 


City ieee aia 





33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


sponsors actual experiences @ 50¢ 
“Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43 


Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


The new 1959-60 Book Bazaar packet (which includes script, 28-pp manual giving 
the a-b-c-’s of Book Fair operation, wall poster, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and 7 new book 


The jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00 
Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazaars,’’ based on Book Fair 


x 33) @ 25¢. 


Wonderful World of Books” (43” x 33”) 4 
7 
- 


“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4 to 8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 
“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 


Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢ 
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Books 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION, 
by Mario Einaudi. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1959, 372 pp., $5.95.) 





Mario Einaudi’s book is not, strictly 
speaking, a history of the New Deal; 
it is, rather, an interpretation of it for 
the present day, Einaudi states that 
The Roosevelt Revolution is “clearly 
written with both America and Europe 
in mind.” His introduction, “Europe's 
Image of America,” is recommended 
reading for anyone about to teach on 
pursue a course in American history. 
The book on high school 
reading lists. 

Einaudi describes the New Deal, 
without apology, as a democratic proc 
ess which transformed a depression 
ridden nation into a prosperous one 
without resorting to tyranny or totali- 
tarianism. This change has confounded 
the Marxists of western Europe and 
the former fascists, who still regard 
Wall Street as the capital of the U. S. 

The American reader will deepen his 
understanding of his own country from 
the asides spoken to Europeans: there 
is here no Christian Democratic Party; 
nor true party of the left; nor political 
labor movement. And in the two chap- 
Supreme Court — where 
Einaudi seems at his best—both the 
American and the non-American stu- 
dent of government will gain a cleare: 
view of the three-part structure of our 
—Haroip M. Lone 


should be 


ters on the 


federal system. 


Records > as5 
and lapes_ “<= 


LEAVES OF GRASS. (One 12-inch 
LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.50 to schools.) 
Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. 

Stage and screen actor Ed Begley 
brings lucidity and warmth to a group 
of favorites from Walt Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass.” His moving reading 
of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing” ought to mesmerize an attentive 
class. Such companion pieces as “When 
I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer” and 
“Give Me the Splendid Silent Sun” also 
are highly effective.—G. B. 











| Parade of the States JuuEEE oon & 


Tennessee Gets Full Value 
For Limited School Dollars 





By JOE MORGAN 


Commissioner of Education 


ENNESSEE stretches the width of 
three states, reaching from the Mis- 
sissippi River into the Great Smoky 
Mountains, spanning a sixth of the con- 
tinent in terms of space and embracing 
the past and future in terms of soci- 
ology, economics, and over-all culture. 
Within a radius of 25 miles in East 
Tennessee, some people will be work- 
ing at the spinning wheel and _ horse- 
drawn plow while others are in the pro- 
duction of atomic energy; in West 
Tennessee, cotton fields adjoin new in- 
dustries; in Nashville, a city of fewer 
than 200,000, there are a half-dozen 
major colleges and universities, the 
world’s only replica of the Parthenon 

. and the Grand Ole Opry. 

From the mountains in the east to 
the river lowlands in the west, there 
is diversity, variety, and individualism, 
all existing companionably and amidst 
traditional pride in the differences, The 
public schools of Tennessee reflect the 
state’s blending of the past and the 
future. 

Tennessee, according to statistics 
from the National Education Associa- 
ranks 17th in the nation in the 
proportion of school-age children to 
adults and 42nd in ability to educate 
its youth. 

We will spend only a little more 
than $200 on each pupil in average 
daily attendance this year in grades 
1-12 (not including an estimated $30,- 
(00,000 for capital outlay), but we will 
get full value for our limited number 
of school dollars. 
> More than 80 per cent of the teachers 
will hold bachelor’s degrees or higher. 
> Textbooks will be free to all pupils. 
> Children in need of special aid will 
have services available to them. 
> Our school library program will be 
one of the best in the South. 
>» Science and mathematics teachers 
will attend a unique series of work- 
shops to up-date their subject matter 
and methods. 
> All phases of instruction will con- 
tinue to improve as a result of ow 
statewide Curriculum Improvement Pro- 
gram that started in 1952. 

Almost all statistics on Tennessee's 
public schools are dotted with “buts” 
ind exceptions: 

1. Almost half of our 2,900 public 
schools are one- and two-teacher affairs 


tion, 


Joe Morgan 


but less than 8 per cent of our pupils 
are enrolled in these small, and often 
isolated, elementary schools. 

2. There are 153 school systems but 
38 per cent of the total enrollment of 
approximately 815,000 is in eight school 
systems located in four of the 95 
counties. 

3. The average annual salary of the 
estimated 28,730 professional personnel 
will be about $3,900 this year but that 
is twice the average of 10 years ago. 

4. The enrollment in grades 1-8 in- 
creased 17 per cent since 1949 but the 
enrollment in grades 9-12 increased 61 
per cent. 

Rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education set the minimum 
standards for all phases of the school 
program. All school systems, howevér, 
are encouraged to exceed these mini- 
mums. 

Most of the school systems do exceed 
the state’s minimum standards. The ex- 
ceptions are in the areas which are so 
impoverished that the schools, of ne- 
cessity, must struggle just to maintain 
a minimum program. State funds pay 
about 80 per cent of school costs. 

Our program for continuous curricu- 
lum study and planning emphasizes two 
features: local responsibility for initiat- 
ing and directing the work, and use 
of lay leaders in appraising and plan- 
ning. The school systems make annual 
reports to the State Department of 
Education and to lay people, outlining 
their goals, their progress, and next 
steps. 

A new method for the State Board 
of Education to approve and classify 
schools will be given a trial run this 
year in a few pilot situations. The 
method will incorporate the principles 
of local initiative and lay participation. 

This matter of local responsibility is 
front and center in our school program. 
Take, for example, the programs au- 
thorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Local funds are used to 
match the federal aid for improvement 
of instruction in science, mathematics 
and modern foreign languages. The 
state plan for this phase of the defense 
act provides for distribution of federal 
aid on the same basis (average daily 
attendance) as is used for distributing 
state aid. Projects sharing in the federal 
aid mst be initiated by the local board 
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and meet the state board’s minimum 
standards for eligibility. 

The same idea of local responsibility 
is basic in our special education pro- 
gram, which started in 1947. State aid 
is available for these services—whether 
they be day-training classes for the 
severely mentally retarded or experi- 
mental projects for the gifted or emo- 
tionally maladjusted—on a reimburse- 
ment arrangement: the school system 
provides the services and the state, at 
the end of the year, reimburses a portion 
of the cost. 

The new series of Saturday in-service 
workshops for science and mathematics 
teachers is typical of a “unity of effort” 
that exists in Tennessee. The program 
was initiated by the Tennessee Academy 
of Science, a private association of sci- 
entists and mathematicians. The pro- 
gram will be conducted at the seven 
public colleges and universities, and 
will be taught by academy members. 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
ve TOURS 
EACH 


YEAR 


ABROAD 


1. Spring Bible Lands Crutse March 
2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise June 
3. Europe and Scandinavia July 

4. South America July 


Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow 


ship. Write today for Free BULLETIN, Specify 
which tour. 


Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 468, Dept. ST1I09 WHEATON, ILL 
Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will in- 
clude Oberammergau Passion Play. Tours to fellow- 
stone Park, Grand Canyon and Canadian Rock 
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UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 


The Humanities—-Norwegian Art, Crafts, History 
Language, Literature and Music 
Social Studies—Norwegian Economic 
and Political Institutions; Human 

Social Problems 


Life; Social 
Geography; 


International Relations—from Norwegian and Scan 
dinavian viewpoints 

International Teachers Institute for English-Speak 
ing Teachers 

Physical Education in Scandinavia for Physica 
Education Teachers 

Educational System of Norway for Institute Members 


Special Courses in 1960 
The Industries of Norway-—#ix week 
Medical Care and Public Health Services 
in Norway—four weeks 
For information write: 
Admissions Office: 





School 
oNertWheld, Minnesota 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY 10 T 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH GERMAN 
ANO 
OLRN FOREIGN 








™iR M ANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


atalog 57 67 IRVING PLACE WEW YORE 3 NM Y 



























CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2’ 
per set; 1%" manuscript, 
Red, black, white, green, 
one color & size per set. 





yellow & blue. 


is o.k. Satsifaction guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 214 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


c.0.D 





capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
240 letters per set. 
Only 
Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 








Oberammergau Passion Play 


is one of the entertainments included 


San Diego State College Tour of 1960. All ex- 
penses of sixty days travel with good hotels, 
entertainment and six units of college credit 
are included in the cost of $1,492. Write for 
Paul S. Anderson, San Diego 


circular Dr 


State College, California. 


San Diego, 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


in the 





Pes 
MATERIALS 


1. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet ‘Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures’ (See pt. 23 Teacher, 4-poge 
insert center of magazine 

2. BERKLEY PUBLISHING 
Complete catalogue (See Oct 
p. 6-T) 

3. CEREAL INSTITUTE 
Breakfast source book (See Sept 
p. 3-T) 

4. CHARLES BESELER, p. 2-T 
Demonstration of Vu-Llyte |! projector 
brochure, ‘‘Turn Teaching into Learning 
5. DELL BOOKS 

Catalogue of Dell books for 
Oct. 7 Teacher, p. 18-T 

6. GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
Booklet, ‘The Automobile Story 
23 Teacher, p. 29-T 

7. HENRY HOLT & CO 
Catalogue (See Oct. 7 Teacher, po 
8. HILL & WANG 
Complete catalogue 
p. 2 

9. J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
1959-60 catalogue of books for a) ele 
mentary and junior high b) high school 
(See Oct. 7 Teacher, p. 27-T 

10. MAUPINTOUR, p. 17-T 
Information on European and Russian 
11. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 18-T 
Samples of bulletin board 
12. NATIONAL COAL, p. 3-T 
——(a) List of teaching aids b 
mation or careers in coal industry 
13. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Catalogue (See Oct. 7 Teacher, o 


7 Teocher 
23 Teacher 
anc 
schools (See 
See 


Sept 


24-T 


Teacher 


See Oct. 7 


tours 


cut-out letters 


Infor 


19-T 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N.Y.C. 


14. NEW YORK TIMES 

List of Filmstrips (See Sept 

p 1-T 

15. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 6-T 

Descriptiv catalogue ST 

16. OLSON RADIO, p. 6-T 

Subscription to Olson catalogue 

17. POCKET BOOKS 

Information on running a Pocket Book Fair 

See Oct. 7 Teacher, p. 22-T 

16. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, p. 20-T 

Booklet, ‘RCA Aids to Education 

19. SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, p. 18-T 

Circular on San Diego 1960 European tour 

20. THOMAS Y. CROWELL 

Catalogue ‘See Oct. 7 Teacher 

21. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p 

Catalogue S$ 

22. UNITED STATES ARMY, p. 7-T 

Booklet a) The Secret of Getting Ahead 
b) Meet the Modern Army c) What 

Are Your Son’s Chances of Making Good? 
d) This Is How It Is —(e) Military 

Guidance in Secondary Schools f) Army 

Occupations ond You _(g) Information 

on Army motion pictures 


23 Teacher 


p. 2-T 
18-T 


23. UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 18-T 
Information on summer school 

24. WHEATON TOURS, p. 17-T 

Bulletin on tours 

25. WHITTLESEY HOUSE 

Illustrated catalogue (See Oct. 7 Teacher 
p. 20-T 

26. WORLD PUBLISHING 

Complete catalogue (See Oct. 7 Teacher 
p. 24-T 


See Book Bozaar coupon on page 16-T 

















This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period *% 


Carbon Copy: Teacher’s comment on 
child’s report card, “Good worker but 
she talks too much.” 

Father’s comment on teacher’s com- 
ment, “That’s nothing. You should hear 
her mother.” 

—North Carolina Education 


Modern Mother: “Mama,” the young 
lady asked, “may I hit the flick?” 

“Hit the flick? I’m afraid I don’t read 
you.” 

“Oh, Mama! Hit the flick just means 
‘go to a movie.’” 

“Well, ask me again 
the tub, scour the shower, 
bed, and swish the dish.” 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education 


after you rub 
spread the 


Hard Worker: The principal was talk- 
ing with the complaining husband of 
one of his teachers. “What makes you 
think your wife is working too hard?” 

“Well, when we were going to the 
store yesterday, she read the grocery 
list to me and then asked, ‘Does every- 
body understand?’ ” 

—Georgia Education Journal 
Washington, Uncensored: From an 
eight-year-old’s description of a trip to 
Washington 

“First we to the Smithoion 
Insttood, that was very interesting. 
Then we went to the U.S. Capital (and 
that was boaring). Then we went to 
the hotel. What a boaring day! Next 
day we took a lemoseen and went to all 
the important buildings, like the Senate 


went 


Office Building. And I went in the 
White House, but I couldn’t see white, 
all I could see was feet. An theres 


one thing I did not mention was about 
the doom of the Unknone Soldger and 
the changeing of the Gards, (that was 
interesting)! And most important of all 
was I eat dinner with Seniter Dood and 
Congressman John Monogon.” 

—The New York Times 











Ben Roth Agency 
“I'll be kinda sorry to go up to the 
third grade and leave all this.” 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Oct. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “16 Millimeter Shrine” 
by Rod Serling. Ida Lupino stars as 
an aging movie queen who retreats to 
a make-believe world of a generation 
ago when she is no longer a box-office 
attraction. 

Sun., Oct. 25, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Hipster” (Repeat). 
A group of “hipsters” meet to discuss 
problems they cannot face. 

Mon., Oct. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Winterset” by 
Maxwell Anderson, adapted for televi- 
sion by Robert Hartung, starring Don 
Murray, Piper Laurie, and George C. 
Scott. Mio, son of a foreign anarchist 
executed on inadequate evidence, wan- 
ders around the country, seeking to 
avenge his father. His search brings 
him to a New York tenement where 
he finds the guilty criminals and where 
he falls in love with Mariamne, sister 
of a reformed gangster implicated in 
the crime. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Re- 
view the history of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, which inspired Anderson’s play. 
What were the charges against the two 
men? What was the public feeling 
about radicalism in the 1920's? 2. Lit- 
erature based on current affairs often 
seems dated to a later generation. How 
has Anderson’s 1935 drama _ survived 
the passage of time? 3. Why is it diffi- 
cult to write a modern play in blank 
verse? How successful is Anderson in 
adapting blank verse for the language 
of gangsters and simple people such 
as Mariamne? 4. The progress of the 
‘Winterset” plot depends upon several 
coincidental meetings. Are these be- 
lievable? Would you classify “Winter- 
set” as a melodrama or a tragedy? 5. 
Anderson dramatizes several dangers 
to civil liberties. How does he per- 
sonify each of these threats to the rights 
of individual Americans under the law? 

Tues., Oct. 27, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Spe- 
cial Tonight: “The Bells of St. Mary’s,”’ 
adapted for television by Irving 
Gaynor from the screenplay by Dudley 
Nichols. Produced by David Susskind, 
directed by Tom Donovan, starring 
Claudette Colbert as Sister Benedict 
and Robert Preston as Father O'Malley. 
The new pastor of a run-down parish 
finds his nuns praying that a hard- 
boiled business man will donate his 
new building to them as a school. Sis- 
ter Benedict learns a lesson in human- 
ity and Father O’Malley learns some- 
thing about simple faith in miracles. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Oct. 23, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person- 
to-Person: Hollywood dress designer 
Edith Head and actors James and 
Pamela Mason. 

Sat., Oct. 24, ag) mee (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Under the direction of 

Bernstein. Barber’s “Second 

Essay,” Ives’ “The Unanswered Ques- 

tion,” Bernstein’s “Age of Anxiety” 

Symphony, No. 2, with Seymour Lipkin, 

pianist, excerpts from Berlioz’ Dramatic 


Leonard 


Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Sun., Oct. 25, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: Sigrid Undset’s short story, 
“Selma Broter.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule) Invitation to Learning: Maxim 
Gorky’s “Autobiography” represents 
Russia’s appearance on the “Thirteen 
Nations” cycle. 


George C. Scott, Charles Bickford, 
Don Murray, and Piper Laurie star in 
Winterset, Mon., Oct. 26, (NBC-TV). 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 21, 6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Electronic Arrangements and the 
Periodic Table. Oct. 22: Binary Ionic 
Compounds. Oct. 23: The Ionic Bond; 
Electrovalence. Oct. 26: The Electron 
Pair Bond; Covalence. Oct. 27: Ionic 
Binding and Covalent Binding. Oct. 28: 
Solids. Oct. 29: The Structure of a 
Gas with guest lecturer, Dr. Harvey E. 
White. Oct. 30: Gas Pressure. 

Sat., Oct. 24, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “The Lost Civ- 
ilization.” A film study of the Lacan- 
don Indians of southern Mexico, a fast- 
dying civilization descended from the 
ancient Maya people, living much as 
their historic predecessors did. The pro- 
ram will show the people’s family 
ife, art, work, and religion. Excellent 
study guides are available from: Ral- 
ston TV-Education Dept., Box 487, An- 
sonia Station, New York 23. 

Sun., Oct. 25, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: “Mother Love.” Charles Colling- 
wood, host, talks with Dr. Harry 
Harlowe, University of Wisconsin psy- 
chologist, about his recent experiments 
with baby monkeys to measure and 
examine love of mother and child. (See 
Teleguide on page 5-T.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Oct. 25. 12:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Red Plush Years.” 
Host producer Lynn Poole shows, with 
the aid of many Currier and Ives prints, 
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that public complacence blinded the na- 
tion to the coming holocaust in the 
decade before the Civil War. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Time: Present 
—Chet Huntley Reporting: A new and 
flexible news program opening with 
spot coverage of the week-end top 
news and featuring one story covered 
in depth when time allows. 

Tues., Oct. 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: Finny y A a Missile” (Pre- 
miere). Edward R. Murrow narrates the 
story of the construction, assembly, test- 
ing and on-the-spot ye a ballistic 
missile in the current United States’ 
space program. Produced with the co- 
operation of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the US. 
Army, and the U.S. Air Force, the pro- 
gram will be equally divided between 
the hardware of modern missilery and 
the people responsible for the rockets. 
Dr. Wernher Von Braun, Director of 
Development Operations for the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, will give a 
blackboard demonstration of the basic 
theory of rocket flight. Scientists 
will explain the usefulness of the 
rocket as well as the principles of its 
operation. The actual launching of the 
missile concludes the program. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Oct. 23, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Dis- 
ney Presents: Frontierland, “Swamp 
Fox No. 1.” An incident in the Rev- 
olutionary War, with Leslie Neilson as 
the “Swamp Fox,” Francis Marion. 

Sat., Oct. 24, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV; car- 
ried eight days later on a delayed 
basis in New York) Mr. Wizard: Er- 
rors in Measurement. Doug discovers 
how hard it is to measure anything ac- 
curately and how he can measure some- 
thing only 1,000th of an inch long. 
Note changes in schedule: Oct 31: 
Seeds. Nov. 7: Oxidation without Air 
Nov. 14: Proof of Molecules. 

12:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Lunch with 
Soupy Sales. Slapstick comedy with 
Soupy and friends, White Fang, Black 
Tooth, Herman the Flea, and others. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: Soaver’s Prize.” Beaver, confined 
to quarters, is embarrassed by a win- 
ning ticket at the local movie contest 
when he sneaks away for an evening. 

Sun., Oct. 25, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Lassie and Timmie meet a_ refugee 
child who teaches Timmie and his class- 
mates to be grateful for America’s 
abundance. The little girl is caught 
hoarding the wasted food in the school 
cafeteria so that she can mail it home to 
her starving family overseas. All of the 
children learn how collecting pennies 
for UNICEF makes their Halloween 
more meaningful when they share their 
good fortune with children abroad. A 
good way to introduce UNICEF 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Thurs., Oct. 29, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: G. haw’s “Misalliance” 
starring Claire Bloom, Rod Taylor, 
Siobhan McKenna, John Williams, 
Robert Morley, and Kenneth Haigh. 

Fri., Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) “The 
Moon and Sixpence,” by Somerset 
Maugham, starring Laurence Olivier, 
Judith Anderson, Hume Cronyn, Jessica 
Tandy, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Jean 
Marsh. 

Sun., Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday 
Showcase: “Android,” an original tele- 
play by Alfred Bester. 

Mon., Nov. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “I, Don 
Quixote,” starring Lee J. Cobb in the 
dual role of Quixote and Cervantes. 

Fri., Nov. 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Art Carney Show: Thornton Wilder's 
“Our Town,” directed by Jose Quintero. 

Sun., Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Hallmark Hall of Fame: Ibsen's “A 
Doll’s House,” starring Julie Harris, 
Christopher Plummer, Jason Robards, 
Jr., and Eileen Heckart 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Open classroom doors to all the world...via RCA Electronics 























Think how effective you can make classes in music, dramat- Bees ee ree hte ny ee ee 7 
ics, languages, speech, reading . . . with an RCA Victor Educational Services, Dept. 10 
Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder. It records and plays with Radio Corporation of America 
the fabulous fidelity of stereo or monaural tape. There’s Camden 2, New Jersey 

no fussy tape threading; cartridges just snap in and play. Please send me complete 
, . rs , cep 9 A Aids t log! 
The RCA Victor Portable Ste reophonic Victrola plays i Rc ids to Education catalog 
music or the spoken word with remarkable realism. ‘‘Lift- 

away” speaker lid with second speaker slips off in an instant. ee 

4-speed manual changer is easy to use; dual amplifier saves | School__ 

space; featherweight tone arm and stereo pickup give excel- | Street 

lent frequency response. City Zone ee 


The RCA Victor Marquis AM-FM Radio brings all the inter- 
est of educational broadcasts right into classes. Built-in 
antennas pull in powerful signal reproduced with perfect 
balance by exclusive ‘‘'Golden Throat’? Tone System. Uni- 
' 
' 
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tized FM tuner has exceptional sensitivity, cuts signal drift. 


For more information on these and other RCA electronic 


proqeces, just send the coupon, 0 | hes ertnececws recbais 
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